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PREFACE 



The study report which follows was prepared in response to House 
Concurrent Resolution No, 5 S 1969 Session of the Washington State 
Legislature. It concerns a subject of great importance to the State 
and higher education as a whole. Completion of this project is a mile- 
stone in the short history of the Council on Higher Education as it Is 
the first major assignment given the Council for which a report has been 
made. We believe that it is a significant contribution and that the study's 
findings and conclusions will serve to stimulate interest and legislative 
discussion on a most important matter — namely the future of one signifi- 
cant portion of Washington higher education. The study and its recommen- 
dations were approved by the Council on Higher Education on November 11 5 1970, 



The study has been a group effort. Overall direction of the project 
was provided by a Steering Committee with the assistance of three Task 
Forces, Members of these groups devoted considerable time and effort 
without which this study could not 'nave been completed. The individuals 
serving included: 

Steering Committee 

Mr. Scott Barron, Chairman, member of the Council and Chairman of 

the Council's Planning Committee 

The Honorable Slade Gorton, Attorney General, State of Washington 
The Honorable Gordon Saudi son, Member of the Senate and Co-Chairman, 

Joint Committee on Higher Education 
Dr. Charles McCann, President, The Evergreen State College 
Dr. David McKenna, President, Seattle Pacific College 
Dr. Don Patterson, Executive Director, Washington Friends, of Higher 

Educa ti on 

Mr. James F, i\yan. Vice President, University of Washington 

Mr. James M. Furman, Executive Coordinator, Council on Higher Education 

Task Force on Review of Constitutional Provisions 



Mr. Gerald Grinstein, Chairman, Attorney at Law, Seattle 
Professor Robert Fletcher, University of Washington, School of Law 
Father Francis J. Conklin, S.J., Gonzaga University, School of Law 
Mr. Robert Doran, Office of the Attorney General, State of Washington 
Mr. Kenneth Beyer, Executive Secretary, Joint Committee on Higher 

Education, Washington State Legislature 

Task F o rce on Physical Capacity of Private Higher Education 

Mr. Roger Bassett, Chairman, State Board for Community College Education 
Miss Norma 01 sonoski , Coordinator for Space Studies, University of 

Washi noton 

Mr. Stenhen Rebel, Associate Professor of Mechanical Engineering, 

Seattle University 

Father Peter Sand, O.S.B., Treasurer, St, Martin's College 

Mr. Jerry Schillinger, Di rector of Facilities Planning, the Evergreen 

State College 

Mr. Stephen Blair, Federal Programs Admini strator , Council on Higher 

Education 

Dr. Don Patterson, Executive Director, Washington Friends of Higher 

Education 

Task Force on the Financial Status of Private Higher Education 
Dr. John M. Smart, Chairman, Project Leader 

Mr. Norman Bowman, Office of Program Planninq and Fiscal Management 

State of Washington 

Mr. Dean Buchanan, Vice President - Business and Finance, Pacific 

Lutheran University 

Mr, Clark Hillier, Business Manager, University of Puget Sound 
Mr. Harold Jacobson, Vice President for Business and Finance. 

Seattle Community College 

Mr. Jack Kiley, Fiscal Analyst, Joint Legislative Budget Committee, 

Washington State Legislature 

Dr; Don Patterson, Executive Director, Washinaton Friends of Hiaher 

Education 
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Lp , der f 0 v the study was Dr. John M. Smart, formerly Chief 
Higher. Education Specif Ut Proems'! Office 

nf U the’ Chancel lor^The^ Californians tat^Col leges . Dr. Smart worked with 
eLh of 5h2 iask Foi«s Coordinated the project, and prepared the final 
report. 

P ofessor Robert L. Fletcher contributed significantly to tf ? e , 
both as l Task Force member as well as doing extensive research ’nto con 
s?nutional matters. The results of his efforts are presented in Chapter V 

and in Appendix E. 

_ • i „ chrmlH be aiven Miss Norma Olsonoski who devoted 

much time’IndlffSrt in preparing data Presentations 

ton^State^Universi tv'an^MrC IteoiS wSl of'Seattle University assisted 
by providing advice to the colleges in completing data requests. 

Tnuche Ross & Co., management consultants, assisted In gathering, re- 
viewing fnd’afalvzTng data regarding the financial status of the private 

institutions. 

nr Don Patterson of the Washington Friends of Higher Education and 
Dr. Don Kaccersun ui u t . of t h e study in coordinating 

his staff were extremely helpful at all stages oj^tn^s vid ' ual campuses can- 

the data gathering e, fort. The \ .. an d effort Their cooperation 

not be listed here who contributed their time ana euori. i * .. 

without exception was outstanding. To them goes much of the credit lor this 

report. 

Mr. J. Arnold TnUll^UnMng 

cant contributions to a P ee* stance and advice throughout. He served on 

r h e •• 

Coordinator. 
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SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
An Overview of Washington Private Higher Education 

a. With the general objective of furthering the public's interest, the 
Council on Hiqher Education is greatly concerned about the future of 
Washington's private colleqes and universities. The Council seeks to 
demonstrate the reasons for this concern and to propose programs to- 
ward the following goals: 



— To assist ind ependcn t institutions in assuming a greater role in 
Washington higher education and thus relieve the State o some 
degree from providing similar opportunities * 

— To assure that the citizens of Washington have available to them 
alternative choices of institutions to attend . 

— To preserve the present institutions of independent higher educatio. 
and prevent inroads in present quality , service and share of enroll ■ 
ments , 

“ To improve the quality and depth of existing programs and services 
in the independent institutions * 

— To provide for specialized services and programs in selected areas 
which it would be uneconomical to duplicate or expand in the public 
institutions . 

— To remove , to a degree f the uncertainty faced by independent insti- 
tutions in meeting the costs of education . 



b. The Council finds that the private colleges and universities of Washing- 
ton offer higher education programs not only of need to the State, but of 
a diverse character which provides the student a valuable element of 
choice in the character of institution he wishes to attend. It is in 
the public interest that this diversity be preserved. 
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c. The Council commends efforts of the private colleges and universities 
to work individually and collectively to improve their situation. In- 
ternal reviews of curricula, need for courses offered, and finances 
and facilities required, are essential to assuring sound institutional 
decision-making. In this context many of the institutions should take 
steps to increase efforts in examining current situations and the de- 
velopment of plans for the future. 

Physical Capacity and Service Potential 

The data substantiates that Washington private colleges and universi- 
ties which now serve approximately 20,000 persons could accommodate addi- 
tional students within their existing physical plants. The eleven institu- 
tions could accommodate up to one third more students based on analysis 
applying space utilization standards comparable to those used for public 

four-year colleges. 

The Financial Status 




a. The financial situation of the majority of the colleges is quite grave. 
Six of the ten colleges reporting financial data face immediate fiscal 
difficulties and it is projected that this situation will continue in 
the years ahead. These institutions will be forced to dilute present 
quality of program, to limit offerings, or to possibly cease operations 
if aid is not forthcoming. Four of the colleges are financially secure 
at present. However, at least two of these may face fiscal difficulties 
In the next few years and require outside assistance. Thus eight out of 
ten colleges may be required to look to new sources of funds in the imme- 
diate future. The financial situation for each of the colleges may be 
summarized as follows: 
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Financially secure. at present . 



Walla Walla College and Whitman College. 



Financially secure but could incur major deficits due to 
limited endowment and lack of other financial resources. 
Pacific Lutheran University and University of Puget Sound. 

Definite financial difficulties at present and in the 
future due to either deficits anticipated to meet debt 
service requirements or shortages of operating funds. 

Fori Wright College , Gonzaga University , Seattle Pacific 
College , Seattle uni vers it y, St, Martin's College and 
Whitworth College . 

b. The satisfactory financial condition of some of the Institutions relates 
to sound fiscal policy and management over the years. The difficulties 
of some of the other colleges may in part be ascribed to limited atten- 
tion in the past to these aspects of policy-making and college manage- 
ment. 

c. Increased fund raising efforts, more attention to developing fiscal con- 
trols, reduction and elimination of higher cost and low enrollment pro- 
grams can be cited as steps which most of the institutions should take 
in the face of severe difficulties. 

d. The fact remains that despite ameliorative internal reforms, substantial 
outside assistance will most probably be necessary in the immediate 
years ahead. 
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Alternative Programs for Assisting Private Higher Education 

An overview of existing and proposed programs in the several states 
leads to no perfectly-fitted program proposal for the Washington context. 
Each state, when it has developed a program, has chosen its own course to 
meet the perceived problems of the institutions within its borders. Though 
independent institutions across the nation share a common concern for their 
future, each institution or category of institution by region is located 
within a political, legal and economic context sufficiently different so 
as to make development of a uniform formula for aid impossible. 

General Constitutional Issues 

a. Limitations of the Washington State Constitution affecting the develop- 
ment of assistance programs to private colleges and universities are 
considerably more stringent than those of the United States Constitution. 
The most limiting rel event sections are: 




Amend. 34 

No public money or property shall be appropriated for or applied 
to any religious worship, exercise or instruction, or the supnort 
of any religious establishment . . . 

Art. IX, Sec. 4 

All schools maintained or supported wholly or in part by public 
funds shall be forever free from sectarian control or influence. 

Art. VIII. Sec. 5 

The credit of the state shall not, in any manner be qiven or loaned 
to, or in aid of, any Individual, association, company or corporation 

b. The Council concludes that financial programs of major public purpose, 
broad applicability, and removed in word and effect from the inculcation 
of religious faith and from significant support of religiously dominated 
institutions have the best chance of meeting present constitutional pro- 
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visions . 



Developing a Program for State Assistance 



a. The Council wishes to underline Its belief that the private colleges 
and universities, regardless of sponsorship, are in the public interest 
and, as they are, their future well-being Is of great importance to the 
State of Washington . 

b. The Council on Higher Education finds that direct immediate assistance 
'o the private colleges and universities is necessary and essential. 
Therefore, the Council advises the Legislature and Executive of the 
State of Washinaton: 

Revision of the Washington Constitution is the only long range 
solution to the pressing problems of private higher education , 

Such revision of the Washington Constitution is required to per- 
mit financial assistance of the scope needed „ Assistance should be 
made possible for all accredited institutions regardless of spon- 
sorship , provided a public service is rendered , The Washington 
Constitution could be made to conform to pertinent sections of 
the Federal Constitution . 

Pending revision of the Constitution a two fold program is -mien 

ded to assist in meeting immediate fiscal problems ; 

- a program of grants for all students attending private, accre- 
dited colleges on a fulltime basis who are Washington residents 

~ pilot programs whereby the State of Washington may contract for 
legal, nursing education and other allied health programs . 
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Revisions of the Constitution would permit the development of programs 
designed to further the public interest by assuring a full range of 
higher education opportunities for the citizens of the State. Constitu- 
tional revision could allow the assistance necessary for the private 
colleges and universities to further that public interest. Adoption of 
the language of the Federal Constitution's relevant sections would per- 
mit the State Legislature to develop and provide for appropriate programs 

The grant program is recommended to benefit full-time students enrolled 
in accredited Washington private higher education. The assumption is 
that the institution would increase its tuition for all students b ^ v at 
least a like amount. The program should be limited to Washington resi- 
dents and exclude those students pursuing a course of study for prepa- 
ration for the ministry. The Legislature must determine the amount of 
the grant , but it should not be less than $100 per academic year. If en- 
acted in the 1971 Legislative Session, the program should commence be- 
ginning with the fall term 1971. 

c. The Council on Higher Education, as a second phase of its study, is deve- 
loping specific pilot program proposals whereby the State of Washington 
may contract with appropriate institutions and sub-divisions thereof 
for legal and nursing education and other allied health programs. This 
study will include demonstration of need for the service, changes in in- 
stitutional organization required, and proposed levels of support. 

These measures, the Council believes , will work toward assuring 
the continued existence of private higher educa tion and toward 
str^^thenJ I n£_t^S i vital segment o£ Washington h igher education « 
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CHAPTER I 



AN OVERVIEW OF WASHINGTON PRIVATE HIGHER E DUCAT ON 



A National Problem 



The relationship of private higher education to the State must be 
viewed with emphasis on the economic strength of the private institutions 
and the sources of income for the years ahead. This is true in Washington 
as it is in many other states. The problem of assuring continued financial 
support at levels sufficient to support sound higher education programs to- 
day faces nearly every higher education institution. But the circumstances 
of the independent private college or university are clearly more precarious 
than that of State and locally supported colleges and universities. Deficit 
operations at even the nation's largest and prestigious private universi- 
ties are becoming increasingly common. 

The Associations of American Colleges **■> » American Universities are 
among national groups which are presently engaqed in developing manor re- 
ports on the financing of higher education. In recent years several states 
have directed specific attention to the needs of private institutions, among 
them New York, Illinois, Florida, Texas, Oregon, Missouri and California. 

The reasons for the financial plight of colleges and universities, par- 
ticularly those without access to public support have been well -documented. 

Put in its simplest terms , the problem facing most eo lieges today is 
this z At a time when the costs of operating a college are rising dz'a— 
matically and rapidly , tradional sources of income f although increa- 
sing , are climbing rather slowly 



r The Chronicle of Higher Education , August 31, 1970, d.2 
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Inflation, increases in faculty salaries without cor res non di no in- 
creases in productivity, high building and maintenance costs, support 
for curricula needing expensive equipment and facilities, information 
acquisition storage costs attendant to the knowledge explosion, and a 
languishing stock market and economy cutting into gifts and reducing 
market value of endowment -- are among the reasons often cited as con- 
tributing to apparently geometrically expanding college and university 
budgets on the one hand and inadequate revenue on the other. 

The private college or university in the face of these rising costs 
has only one sure way of increasing income: raising tuition charges to 
students. Results of appeals to alumni, business and other gift sources 
are uncertain. Assistance from the Federal government likewise has been 
sporadic and no new major assistance programs for either public or private 
higher education appear to be in the offing. But there is assumed to be 
some point at which the traffic can no longer bear the costs of tuition. 
The availability of low cost public institutions may tend to lower the 
point at which the student and his parents decide they will not make addi- 
tional financial sacrifice for attendance at a private institution. Thus 
the private college may be left with a student body of the rich and the 
very poor who are supported by Federal and local student assistance pro- 
grams . 

There can be little doubt that the traffic has been away from the 
private college nationally, at least in proportion of growth. This trend 
is not new, but was obscured in the rapidly expanding demand for higher 
education of the decade from approximately 1955 to 1965 when the facili- 
ties available nationally were not meeting that demand. In recent years 
physical capacity and demand have come more into balance. In this 
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situation some smaller- colleges and universities have had difficulty in 
maintaining enrollments or in meeting previously established - construe- 
ted and staffed for — enrollment goals. 

For the private college or university which finds itself too deeply 
in debt and unable to continue either for want of students or deteriorating 
quality, the solutions are basically three* 

to cease operations; as has happened in many instances, generally 
with small, liberal arts colleges; 

to be taken over by the State such as occurred with the University 
of Buffalo and most recently the University of Chattanooga: or, 
to obtain funds from the taxpayer. 

The first alternative is primarily in the hands of the institution, 
the others at the discretion of public policy-makers. 

It is within this national context and publicly expressed concerns 
about the future for Washington private colleges and universities that 
the Washington State Legislature requested the Council on Higher Educa- 
tion to consider the relationship of orivate and independent institutions 
of higher education to the total higher education system with emphasis 
upon the ways that State assistance might be provided. 

Private Higher Education and t he Public Interest 

In pursuing its study, the Council on Higher Education has viewed 
the private, independent college and university as a resource which is 
in the public interest of the people of the State of Washington. Private 
colleges and universities have grown along side those supported by the 
public treasury. In Washington they have provided, and continue to pro- 

L\ 
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vide, higher education opportunities to many citizens of the state. If 
these opportunities did not exist, the state-supported institutions 
would by necessity be required to expand their programs or face the al- 
ternative of failing to fulfill their responsibilities to the public. 

Though many private interests are served by the independent colleges 
this need not detract from the fact that overall the public interest is 
served as wel 1 . 



With the general objective of furthering the publi c's interest, the 
Council on Higher Education finds reason_ fo r great concern about the f u- 
ture of Washington private colleges and univ ersities. The Council seeks 
to demonstrate the need for concern and to pr opose programs toward the 
following goals ; 



To assist independent institutions in assuming a greater role in 
Washington higher education and thus roii eve the state to rone 
degree from providing similar opportunities * 

To assure that the citizens of Washington have available to them 
alternative choices of institutions to attend. 

to preserve the present institutions of independent higher educa- 
Sofani prevent intoads in present ffuaiity, service and share of 
enrollments of Washington h.ig er education. 

To improve the quality and depth of existing programs and services 
in the ind&pendent institutions, 

■ To provide for specialized services and programs in selected areas 
which it would be uneconomical to duplicate or expand m the public 
Institutions - 

. to remove, to a degree, the uncertainty faced by Independent xnsti - 
tut .ions in meeting the costs of education - 




The Steering Committee for the study defined the problem in the follow 
ing manner: 

1, The need to present a descriptive statement of Washington private 
higher education within a total state system context, 

27 
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2. Devel opment of an accurate statement of existing physical capa- 
city of the institutions and the number of additional enrollments 
that the colleges might accommodate in theory: 

3. Preparation of a statement of the present and short-run projected 
financial status of the private colleges and universities; 

4. Alternative methods which might be employed in any possible pro- 
gram of state assistance; 

5. Exploration of the constitutional questions involved. 

From these statements of present offerings, need, capacity, possible 
methods of support and public policy limitation^ proposals have been 
prepared for consideration by the State of Washinnton, In pursuing this 
project three Task Forces as wel 1 as many individuals have nrovided in- 
valuable assistance. 

Private Higher Education: A Brief Description 

Eleven private colleges and universities are considered in this, 
study. Two colleges, Maple Valley in Renton and St, Thomas Seminary in 
Kenmore, were not Included as neither are accredited by the Northwest 
Association of Secondary and Higher Schools, (Northwest College of the 
Assemblies of God is presently a candidate for accreditation and for 
this reason has participated in portions of the study.) 

Though the number of institutions is small, nearly every type of 
higher education institution found in the United States is represented. 
(The only major classification of institution lackinq is the large uni- 
versity with significant graduate proqrams.) Among the Washington private 

O 
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C ' lieges is a nationally recognized independent liberal arts college, 
small universities .both church-sponsored and non-sectarian, and several 
other colleges emphasizing liberal arts and public service programs 
sponsored by differing religious grouos. The colleges and universities 
of Washington exhibit a number of similarities as well as many contrasts 
Each has a distinctive character and seeks to accomplish certain objec 
tives through its educational progr , A brief statement on each college 

2 

i$ included below. 



Fort Wright Colleae in Spokane, operated by the Sisters of the Holy 
Names, is~the smallest institution included in this survey. A 
college for women (men are admitted to the graduate £. n P 

the college trains students primarily for teaching and the 

courses each with a one month interim term where credit 

The^credi t-no-credit^eval uation sjstei^hal ^"replaced traditional 
grading patterns. 



setting, 

stressed 



with close 
bv the 



The small college atmosphere, in an attractive 
student-facul tv contact are among the features 
college as among its special strengths. 

in the coming years, the college is seeking to «oand enrollments, 

i ncrease i ts 1 i brary . hoi dings (now : ^nd ^naSd Us^dJl i eSScation 
support for its growing departments, and expand its 

program. 

The faculty for the school is composed predominately of Sisters. 

bers four of whom are Sisters. Students are required to take one 
course in religion and one in philosophy though substitutions for 
these requirements are possible. 




well as for the overall study. 
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Gonzaga University organized in 1887 is located in Sookane. Spon- 
sored by the Society of Jesus (Jesuits) the university is open to 
men and women (57% are men). It includes the only law school in 
Washington other than that of the University of Washington, The 
law school, first organized in 1912, is beainninq a daytime program 
with the academic year 1970-71. 

One aspect of the character of the university is described bv its 
presi dent: 

"The curriculum and the campus tradition stress spiritual and 
moral values and the principles upon which these values are 
founded. The philosophy on which a Gonzaga education is based 
stresses the fact that the mind can discern certain basic 
truths about man -- his origin, his history, his environment, 
his works, his dignity, his future, and his destiny — and 
that a truly liberal education is concerned primarily with 
a search for these truths. It is an intellectual adventure, 
therefore, in quest of that integration and wisdom which 
will give meaning to life." 

As the result of recent reviews of academic programs, two professio- 
nal degree programs have been eliminated: chemical engineering and 
a degree program in music. The student-faculty ratio has been ad- 
justed from some 14:1 to 17:1, a level at which it will remain. 

In the cominq years the university seeks to improve faculty salaries, 
strengthen departments in the behavioral sciences, and expand the 
library both physically as well as in holdings (its library contains 
more than 215,000 volumes). The university has recently been desig- 
nated a center for the training of teachers for American Indians and 
it plans to continue this special area of emphasis. The school operates 
a campus in Florence, Italy, and is cooperating with other colleges in 
sponsoring summer sessions in Guadaljara, Mexico, and Tokyo. 

In most instances selecting students with high school records above 
2.5 or C+, the university sends its graduates to many nationally 
recognized graduate schools. 

As a Jesuit institution, approximately one-third of the faculty are 
members of the order. Courses in religious studies and philosophy 
are required of most students. The college is governed by a board 
of trustees composed of five Jesuits and four laymen. 




Founded in 1934 Northwest College of the Assemblies of God has evolved 
from a u.ble institute to a college encompassing the liberal arts. 
Originally in downtown Seattle, the college is now located on a 
spacious campus in Kirkland which includes a library of 30,000 volumes. 

The college is a candidate for accreditation with the Northwest Asso- 
ciation of Secondary and Higher Schools. Its graduates typically enter 
the ministry or other forms of church and public service. Its present 
focus is expected to continue in the years ahead. 
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Traci nq its origins to an academy of the same name organized in 
1890, Pacific Luthe ran ! ?nl ver si ty located in Parkland 5 adiacent 
to Tacoma , evol ved from academy status to a junior coil eqe , to 
a normal school and then to a college of liberal arts, purina 
stages of its development it was merqed with two other Lutheran 
Institutions, one located in Everett the other in Spokane. It 
is today amonq the larger private colleges and universities in 
Washington. The University has recently reorganized, as have 
several 'colleges, on the 4-1-4 plan. It offers, in addition to 
liberal arts programs , professional programs in business admini- 
stration, education and nursing among others. 

Housed in a well -maintained physical plant, the University n on- 
maHly I residential college - some 75* of the students re. a 
on campus. The school is coeducational with women in the ma.iority. 
Its library has in excess of 110,000 volumes. It Is ooerated by 
American Lutheran Church. The policy making body includes 29 
most of whom are members of the sponsoring 



the 



church districts 



St. Ma rtin's College located in Olympia is a four-year co-educationol 
CoTTeqe conducted by the Order of St. Benedict. A small liberal arts 
college, it also offers programs in business subjects and civil en- 
gineering. Emphasizing close student-faculty contact, the college 
may be described as religiously oriented in character. Its faculty 
•j 5 approximately evenly divided between members of t e r er an 
lay Instructors. 

Si ecial effort is made by the college to work with students with 
academic problems who might not otherwise be encouraged to complete 
coll ege. 

Located on a large tract of land with development possibilities, the 
college is housed primarily in an older, single larqe structure. Its 
library contains some 60,000 volumes. It is governed by an eleven 
member board of trustees. Present composition includes three lay 
members and eight from the Order. A 27 member board of regents pro- 
vides advice to the president. 



Seattle University, a co-educati onal institution sponsored by the 
Society of Jesus ,*jias olayed a major role in the Seattle area since 
its beginnings in the 1890's. A metropolitan institution, the uni- 
versity offers a variety of programs at both the undergraduate and 
graduate level. It is the largest of the independent institutions, 
the University admits students with a minimum 2.5 high school average 
(exceptions are made in special instances). Students, during their 
years at Seattle University, progress throuqh a 'core curriculum 
designed to provide a thorough basis in the liberal arts. Included 
within this curriculum are sequences in English, history, philosophy 
and theology with selection of two sequences from mathematics, 
science, or social sciences. 
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The University which has experienced fluctuations in enrollment 
in recent years has undergone some recent internal reviews by 
faculty and administration. Goal s which are being sought in the 
years ahead include increases in enrollment, developing closer 
relationships with the community adjacent to the campus and in 
improving utilization of the existing faculty. 

The facilities are extensive though confined to a relatively 
small area. Library holdings are approximately 135,000 volumes. 

The administration of the institution is in the hands of a re- 
cently reorganized nine member board including five Jesuits 
(three from the campus community and two from outside), and 
four laymen. The faculty consists of approximately 40% members 
of tie Society of Jesus with the balance lay. 



Seattle Pacific College is a metropolitan college located in an 
older portion of Seattle. Founded in i891 it is operated un~sr 
the auspices of the Free Methodist Church. Co-educational (women 
are in the majority), the college emphasizes the liberal arts 
with some programs in the professions and some offerings at the 
graduate level. In its program, the college seeks to emphasize 
the relationship between the Christian world view and liberal 
studies. It is particularly noted for the number of public 
school teachers and administrators it has graduated. Recently 
initiated academic and fiscal reviews have tended to direct 
the college toward serving the capable student seeking a small 
college atmosphere. Plans call for UD-grading of faculty sala- 
ries, expansion of enrollments and development of a reqional 
identity as the resource center for evangelical Christian higher 
education in the Northwest. 

The college campus is a mixture of old and new buildings. The 
library contains some 80,000 volumes. The college also operates 
Camp Casey on Whidbey Island used for retreats and meetings. 

Students typically take courses in biblical literature as a part 
of their general education requirements. Daily chanel -assembly i 
required of undergraduates. The institution is governed by a 21 
member body which includes a majority of members elected from 
the several regional conferences of the Free Methodist Church. 



The second largest Independent institution in Washington, Tacoma 
University of Puget Sound , provides proqrams in the liberal arts 
as well as a limited number of professional proqrams. 

For the past year a Long-Range Planning Commission composed of 
Board members', faculty, administration, students and alumni have 
been developing a plan for the coming years for the University 
which was organized in the late 1880's. Curriculum review which 
occurred with conversion to the 4-1-4 calendar recently led to 
the consolidation and elimination of a number of courses. 
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At present plans call for extension of masters degree work in 
several departments. Increase in community service programs and 
continued growth in enrollment. The student faculty ratio is to 
be reduced from approximately 19:1 to 15:1. The library is to 
be expanded to handle additional holdings. (The library at pre- 
sent contains some 145,000 volumes.) 

Amonq Its programs the University offers students opportunities 
to spend a semester abroad. A special program is al so presented 
in business administration in the Netherlands. Special activities 
include training In languages conducted at the University s 
Commencement Bay satellite campus. 

With a modest endowment, the institution is housed on a well- 
maintained campus in good facilities. Formerly primarily a 
commuter college, in the last 15 years the -college has become 
more residential in character. 

The University is under the auspices of the Methodist Church, 
the founding group. However, the sponsoring body is not closely 
associated with the operation of the institution. The Boar a of 
Trustees is composed of some 35 members. There is a ten member 
executive committee of trustees as well. 



Operated by the Seventh-Day Adventist Church, Walla Walla College, 
located at College Place adjacent to-Walla Walla, offers hiqher 
educational opportunities in both the liberal arts and several 
occupational and public service subjects. The college is closely 
related to the church with nearly all students and faculty Ad 
ventists. In this context the college is part of the extensive 
Adventist Church educational system. 



The college, in addition to offering baccalaureate degree pro- 
grams, also offers terminal associate degrees in some occupatio- 
nal fields. Programs in health science fields and industrial and 
vocational skills are more extensive than among the other private 
colleges and universities. 

The campus dates from 1892 and includes a library with than 

100,000 volumes. The college also operates a dairy and a bindery. 
It is governed by a 16 member Board of Trustees. 



Known as being among the country s most selective liberal arts 
institution. Whitman College , which dates from 1859, is located 
at Walla Walla. Though founded as a Seminary, the college for 
many years has been independent of any sponsoring group. It 
counts among its alumni many nationally known persons. 
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The college is coeducational with approximately 55:45 ratio of 
men to women. It is highly selective with the average entrant 
having an A- or B+ high school average. The objectives of the 
college are those associated with liberal arts education. No 
change in this respect is anticipated in the years ahead. 

The faculty is highly qualified with some two-thirds holding 
the doctorate. The college has one of the largest libraries 
among the private colleges, some 150,000 volumes, with a 
planned goal of 250,000, 

The college administered by a Board of Trustees of nine 
members and a Board of Overseers with a large membership. Fa- 
cilities of the college are extensive and reflect the blending 
of the old with the new. 



Tracing its beginnings from 1890, Whitworth Col lege since 1913 
has been located in Spokane. It is associated with the Washing- 
ton-Alaska Synod of the United Presbyterian Church. A co-educatio- 
nal , liberal arts institution the college in the immediate years 
ahead plans an enrollment expansion of about one-third including 
an increase in enrollments from minority groups. Also foreseen is 
development of evaluation procedures for courses and nrograms, an 
academic administration reorganization, and extension of some 
programs beyond the classroom. 



Chapel is required of students as are certain religiously fo- 
cussed courses. The curriculum was recently reorganized on the 
4-1-4 plan. Among special programs offered are Project Able and 
Project Opportunity. The former focusses upon students with po- 
tential for college work, but whose high school records are net 
strong. The latter for students from disadvantaged socio-economic 
backgrounds, who require special assistance in adjusting and per- 
sisting in college. 

The college physical plant is wel 1 -maintained and of a unified 
architecture. The library contains approximately 60,000 volumes. 
The collage is governed by a Board of Trustees of aporoximately 
40 members from all walks of life. 
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Programs Offered 



As Washington private higher education consists primarily of small 
institutions, great diversity of programs offered is not to be expected, 
nor is it in fact the case. Graduate programs are limited in the main 
to teacher education and business. Professional education appears in 
schools of engineering, nursing and the one school of law. No doctoral 
programs are offered and only a limited number o* masters programs out- 
side the areas mentioned. Undergraduate curricula, with few exceptions, 

are those found typically as the core curricula in any four-year insti- 
tution . 

A survey of catalogues and degree majors (see Appendix A for complete 
listings) discloses that all colleges award baccalaureate deorees in bi- 
ology. PLU and Seattle University offer graduate deorees in natural 
science and Seattle University and UPS baccalaureate degrees. Gonzaga, 

PLU, St. Martin's, Seattle University, UPS, Walla Walla and Whitworth 
have degree programs in business administration and related subjects. 

Four of the schools: Gonzaga, PLU, Seattle University and UPS have grad- 
uate programs culminating in the MBA; generally geared to the part-time 
evening student. 

Art and music are concentrations at all colleges, save St. Martin’s 
which offers a degree in music only. Speech or drama options are offered at 
all colleges. As noted, all colleges offer programs leading to elementary 
and secondary teaching credentials. Gonzaga, SPC, Seattle University, UPS, 
Walla Walla and Whitworth offer graduate programs and masters level de- 
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grees. SPC offers a major in religious education at the bachelors level: 
Seattle at the masters. 

Engineering programs are found at four colleges, Gonzaqa offers de- 
grees in civil, electrical, mechanical and engineering science. St. Martin's 
has a program in civil engineering while SPC offers an engineering 
science major, Walla Walla College provides a general engineering major. 
Seattle awards baccalaureate degrees in civil engineering, and bachelors 
and masters in mechanical and electrical engineering. A graduate degree 
in engineering is awarded as well. 

All of the colleges offer degree programs in French,^ all but one 
(St. Martin's) majors in German and all but two in Spanish (PLU and 
Whitman the exceptions). Latin and Greek are provided at Gonzaqa, PLIJ, 

SPC and Seattle. English is offered as a major at all colleges wi th two, 
Gonzaqa and Seattl e ,offeri ng masters degrees. Four colleges (PLU, Seattle, 
Walla Walla and Whitworth) have journalism majors -- PLU's on the graduate 
level. All but Fort Wright and Walla Walla offer degree programs in ohi- 
losophy and Gonzaqa offers a masters as well. Pveligious studies or theo- 
logy are presented for undergraduate majors at Fort Hriqht, PLIJ, Seattle 
University, UPS, and Walla Walla with Gonzaga and SPC offering both under- 
graduate and graduate degrees. Whitworth sponsors a masters level orogram 
only. 

Mathematics is a major in all colleges with Gonzacia and Seattle (MS 
in natural science) presenting graduate proqrams. 

A student may major in physical education at PLU, SPC, Seattle Uni- 
versity, UPS, Walla Walla and Whitworth. 

^ 4” Or degree in modern languages with an emphasis in the particular language. 
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Chemistry is offered as a degree major by all colleges; geology 
by two: UPS and Whitworth. Physics is a degree program in all colleges 
save St. Martin's with SPC and Seattle University (natural science) 
awarding the MS degree. Two colleges, PLU and Seattle University .also 
offer general science curricula. 

Among the social sciences, all but Fort Wright and Walla Walla 
offer baccalaureate programs in economics. Gonzaga and UPS offer masters 
programs. History is presented at all colleges with PLU, Gonzaga, and 
Seattle University offering the masters degree. Seven colleges offer 
bachelors in political science (Gonzaga, PLU, SPC, Seattle University, 
UPS, Whitman and Whitworth) and the same seven, degrees in psychology. 
All institutions award degrees in sociology; Gonzaga also offers an MA. 
Two colleges, SPC and UPS, authorize sociology-anthropology concentra- 

ti ons . 

In the allied health fields, nursing programs are found in six of 
the colleges: Fort Wright, PLU, SPC, Seattle, Walla Walla and Whitworth. 
Fort Wright and Whitworth participate in a joint program with public 
institutions. Seven of the schools have medical technician programs 
(typically three years of residence work with one year hospital experi- 
ence and the degree awarded at the end of the on the job training). 

They are: Fort Wright, Gonzaga, PLU, Seattle University, UPS, Walla 
Walla and Whitworth. Dental hygiene is offered by Walla Walla and 
occupational therapy by UPS. A degree in medical science is offered 
by Gonzaga, and Seattle University offers a degree in clinical che- 
mistry while Walla Walla has a program in biophysics. Programs are 
presented in medical records at Seattle University and Whitworth, 




Home economics is found at five colleges: Fort Wright, SPC, UPS, 
Walla Walla and Whitworth, 5 The programs unique to one college among 
the Washington institutions are: law, Gonzaqa; industrial education 
and technology, a baccalaureate and associate program at Walla Walla; 
urban studies, an inter-disciplinary program at PLU; Italian studies, 
Gonzaga; American studies, Whitworth (inter-disciplinary) ; speech and 
hearing therapy, Walla Walla; military science, Seattle; and classical 
civilization, Gonzaqa. 

Enrol 1 men ts 

In the fifteen year period, 1954 to 1969, Washington private col- 
leges and universities have increased the numbers of students served 
by almost one hundred percent In this time period enrollment totals 
grew from 9,705 F.T.E. to 19,981 F.T.E. 6 (See Table 1-1). However, even 
with this substantial enrollment expansion, the private institutions' 
proportionate share of total higher education enrollments declined. In 
1954 private college enrollments were some 29% of the total F.T.E. in 
Washington four-year institutions. By 1969 that proportion had declined 
to 22%. When community college enrollments are taken into account, the 
proportionate share in 1969 was less than 14% of the total F.T.E. of 
138,895 in institutions of all levels. 

Annual enrollment data for each institution. Table 1-2, shows that 
since 1966 enrollments have reached a plateau, though it should be noted 



Seattle University is phasing out its major. 

ful l" time equivalent student is a derived figure represents 
the total number of credit hours (equivalent) generated divided bv 15 . 
the typical academic course credit load for a full-time underaraduate 
student. Actual numbers of students enrolled usually exceeds FTE 
totals, therefore headcount enrollment for the fall term 1969 in’the 
independent colleges was some 20,000. 






COUNCIL OH HIGHER EDUCATION 
FULL-TIME STUDENT EQUIVALENT ENROLLMENT STATISTICS 
FOUR YEAR STATE AND IND EPENDENT COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
AND COMMUNITY COLLEGES ' 
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Total number of credit hours or credit hour equivalents for non-credit programs including - academic 
occupational, adult education and community service programs -- divided by 15 
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that two institutions, Seattle University and Seattle Pacific College, 
account for much of this flattening of growth as both experienced en- 
rollment declines in the 1966-1969 period. 

Additional perspective can be gained from examining available data 
on the flow of students among Washington institutions of higher education. 
Review of this data (Appendix B) discloses that the private institutions 
suffered a net loss of 145 students in 1969 to the public four-year col- 
leges and universities within Washington and another 117 to 'he communi- 
ty colleges. (Data are not available on transfers to out-of-state insti- 
tutions . ) 

This compares to net losses to four-year public colleges of 192 in 
1967 and 451 in 1968. Similarly the community colleges received 38 more 
students in 1967 and six in 1968. The net loss in undergraduate transfers 
away from the private colleges and universities to the public four-year 
institutions can be understood to a degree because of costs of education, 
variety of program and other factors. However, a net loss to community 
colleges, even though small, apnears to indicate that some of the inde- 
pendent institutions typically are not attractive to the community col- 
lege transfer student who has completed his first two years of college 
in a local two-year institution and who wishes to go on to complete the 
B.A. As reflected in discussions during this study, the colleges are 
aware of the value in stimulating interest among community college trans- 
fers in attending the private college for their last two years of edu- 
cation. Greater success may be anticipated in such efforts as students 
who would otherwise have begun their freshmen years at public four-vear 
institutions are diverted to community colleges because of enrollment 
limitations. These baccalaureate oriented community college students 
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may be receptive to transfer to the private college in nart because 
the higher personal costs of attendance ab a private college must be 
borne for only the two upper division years, rather than a full four. 

Comparison of gross private and public higher education figures 
can be deceptive if the primary concern is the extent to which Washing- 
ton residents are served. Whereas the bulk of public institution en- 
rollments are residents of Washington, this is not the case among the 
private colleges. A recent national survey by the Office of Education 
examined student migration patterns in 1968, Data which were reported 
for the study are summarized in Table 1-3. 

These data show that approximately 35% of private institution en- 
rollment in Washington in Fall 1968 were from other states and foreign 
countries while 11.4% of the public Institution enrollments were not 
Washington residents. Data collected for this present survey for each 
private college is included in Table 1-4. Gonzaga and Walla Walla draw 
more students from other states than from Washington. 



The observation is uften made by many private college leaders that 
high costs of tuition and corresponding decreasing interest from Washing- 
ton students have forced the colleges to look to other areas for students, 
California, Hawaii, and Oregon are most often mentioned in this connec- 
tion. They also note that current proportions of out-of-state students 
are higher than in the past, though data for the past two years indi- 
cates little change In this respect. 




However one views the enrollment trends among the independent col- 
leges and universities, the fact remains that enrollments are relative- 
ly static and intensive recruitment within Washington and in other 

32 
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TABLE 1-3 

RESIDENCE OF STUDENTS ATTENDING COLLEGE 
IN WASHINGTON STATE, Fall 1968 



Attending in Washington 
Prom * 


Pub lie 


Ins ti tutions 


Private Institutions 




Male 


Female 


Male Female 


Washington 


53,141 


39,123 


7 , 339 5,851 



Far West: 

Alaska 


289 


164 


77 


113 


Arizona 


80 


26 


38 


17 


California 


1,414 


635 


872 


783 


Hawaii 


293 


257 


201 


198 


Idaho 


433 


204 


236 


252 


Montana 


332 


173 


251 


296 


Nevada 


20 


22 


10 


9 


Oregon 


840 


448 


825 


905 


Utah 


107 


36 


20 


21 


3,808 


1,765 


2,530 


2,594 


Other States 


2,804 


1,359 


554 


565 


Foreign Countries 


1,574 


552 


295 


194 


total out-of-state 


8,186 


3,676 


3,379 


3,353 


GRAND TOTAL 


61,327 


42,799 


10,178 


9,204 
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(Source: U,3. Office of Education.) 



ENROLLMENT BY RESIDENCE 
WASHINGTON PRIVATE HIGHER EDUCATION 
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states has been the rule in recent years. Thus the stable enrollment 
picture is in great measure the result of considerable time and effort 
of individual college administrations. In the case of some colleges 
expectations of substantial enrollment increases which were held only 
a few years ago have been replaced instead by a reality of small 
annual increases, if not declines. 



Fe-ul ty 



The success and quality of an academic institution is dependent 
upon the faculty as well as upon the characteristics, abilities and 
interests of the students themselves. Securing and retaining quality 
faculty is of concern to all institutions. Necessarily salary levels 
are important even to the college with students and faculty drawn pri- 
marily from one religious group. 

The most recent reports from the American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors Includes the data summarized in Table 1-5 for several 
of the Washington colleges and universities, public and private. 

These data indicate that some of the private institutions have 
maintained a comparable parity with the salary levels of public col- 
leges and universities in the state. Gonzaga, Pacific Lutheran, Seattle 
University, UPS and Whitman fall generally within this category. Whit- 
worth and Seattle Pacific College, however, report salary levels sub- 
stantially below the other colleges and universities reporting. 

Since salaries and wages are the largest part of any college ope- 
rating budget, salary increases which may have been foregone in the past 
are an indirect way of causing the faculty to underwrite a portion of 

O 

ERLC 
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TABLE 1-5 

FACULTY COMPENSATION, WASHINGTON HIGHER EDUCATION 
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the educational program. Though dedicated faculty do in fact remain 
at institutions despite low levels of comoensatic.. , there is oresumed 
to be a point in time when wel 1 -qual i Tied faculty leave and able re- 
placements cannot be recruited. This is a concern for some of the 
Washington private colleges and universities. 



Concl usions 



The review of the general characteristics of the colleges and 
universities, their programs, enrollments and other aspects leads to 
the initial observation that though offerings amona the colleges are 
not markedly dissimilar, their aonroaches and styles of higher educa- 
tion are. In this sense the private colleges and universities as a 
qroup present the student with clear choices among the group as well 
as with the publicly sponsored institutions. 



Serving diverse geographical regions of the state, the colleges 
offer higher educational opportunities to a substantial number of stu- 
dents both from within Washington as well as other states and foreign 
countries. With one exception, the private institutions accommodate 
students with varying academic abilities from the very able to those 
who are college capable. The exception. Whitman College, directs its 
program in great measure to the academically superior. 

The private colleges and universities of Washington are predomi- 
nantly rel igiously-oriented institutions. With the exception of Whit- 
man College and University of Puget Sound the institutions maintain 
close identification with sponsoring religious groups. In most instan- 
ces curricula is cast ,,i thin a general value system in consonance with 

the teachings of the sponsoring church. 
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Discussions with college officials, supported by data included 
in the chapters following, reflect a widespread concern for the future 
of private hiqher education in Washington, For some colleges this con- 
cern is most urgent. Where interest in formal plans has been lacking 
in the past, today there is much greater agreement on the need to 
attempt to design the future of each college, as well as to work as 
a group and to undertake joint efforts -- such as providing data and 
information tor this present study. Some significant stens have been 
taken among the colleges. However, it must be pointed out that most of 
the colleges surveyed could not point to an existing academic plan or 
that one was underway, nor could many cite existence of a financial 
pi an . 



The Council fjjujS, that the private cc lieges and universities 
of Washington offer hi gher_ education p-rogx a n?s B2^ 22iM. SM. 
need to the state, buf of a diverse character which provides 
the student a valuable element of £h^i£S. ill character of 

institution he wishes to attend. It is in the public ip^srest 
that this diversity be preserved . 

The Council commen ds efforts^ of_ thp private colleges and uni- 
versities to work individually and collectively to improve 
their situation , 

In ter nal reviews of curricula , need for courses offered. , and 
finances and facilities required , are essential to assuring^ 
sound ins titutional decision-majcing. In fcfais context many of_ 
the .i ns ti fcu felons should t a&e steps fco n tojre closelij examine 
their current situations and deve lop plans for the future . 
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CHAPTER II 



PHYSICAL CAPACITY AND SERVICE POTENTIAL 

An important element in considering possible programs for State 
assistance to private colleges and universities is the extent to which 
the institutions are presently able to accommodate existing enrollments 
as well as the numbers of students which might be served should a State 
program be developed to the end of diverting potential public college 
enrollments to the independent schools. To explore this question, the 
Council on Higher Education appointed a Task Force on the Physical Capa- 
city of Private Higher Education. This committee was asked to develop a 
statement of present and projected physical capacity towards determining 
the extent to which the Institutions may accommodate additional enroll- 
ments . 

The Task Force, with the assistance of the Washington Friends of 
Higher Education, collected space inventory data from each of the col- 
leges. Existing inventories which were developed with funding from the 
Higher Education Facilities Commission in 1967 were up-dated for the 
survey by each college. 1 Additional information concerning numbers of 
faculty and staff requiring space, the pattern of student course work, 
laboratory and classroom, etc., was collected. This material was ana- 
lyzed in terms of space utilization standards which are similar to those 
used in studying capacity for public four-year institutions. The result 
was a physical capacity total for each college which though theoretical, 
is nevertheless a reasonable approximation of the numbers of students 

1 The Task Force supplied expertise where required to assist in the up- 
dating. 



which might be accommodated in the existing facilities taking into 
account the general program offered by the college. 



In making its report to the study Steerinq Committee the Task 
Force stated: 



Members of the Task Force discussed tne requirements for a compre- 
hensive study of this sort and concluded that the time allowed for 
the project was not sufficient for a difinitive study and report. 
They recognize that the proposed system takes a rather simplistic 
view of the determination of institutional capacity. With those 
constraints in mind, the determination of student caoacitv was 
accompl i shed . 

This report and study does not consider institutional capacity for 
1975 and 1980. Funding sources for capital additions are not nearly 
certain, even though the building may be essentially already planned 
However, it should be noted boat on the whole none of the colleges 
project major building programs at this time. Nor did the Task Force 
feel that It could determine with any validity the kinds of acade- 
mic programs at each institution that could accommodate additional 
students. Sufficient time was just not available to undertake an 
n n —depth study of each institution's programs -- which would be 
basic to such a determination. 

The Task Force is presenting a basic model for calculating the ca- 
pacity of the independent institutions of higher education. Members 
of the Task Force recommend that the figures included in this re- 
port be used only as preliminary data and thorough study of each 
institution's capacity be undertaken if there is need for defini- 
tive capacity data by the state. An institution's physical capacity 
depends upon many variables; among the most Important are: the 
different subject fields taught; level and mix of the student body; 
emphasis upon laboratory study and experimentation; extent of gradu- 
ate programs; classroom and laboratory utilization; housing policy; 
provision of study spaces in residence halls instead of in the li- 
brary; use of temporary or obsolete facilities; adequacy or quality 
of existing space for current programs: development of new programs 
or fields of study; interchangeability of space: teaching methods 
and schedules at each institution; remodeling or renovation needs; 
effect of different terms (quarter, semester, 4-1-4) upon the uti- 
lization of space: average student load in terms of contact hours 
in classrooms and laboratories: current programs at each institution 
and even the definition of a "student" -- daytime, evening, full- 
time, part-time, on-campus, off-campus, ful 1 -time-equivalent, and 
full -fee-paying . 

Furthermore, to the extent that independent institutions may select 
their mission, student capacity also proceeds from other educational 
policies that may be In effect but have not been considered here. 
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Table 1 1 - 1 summarizes the results of the survey. (Detail on stan- 
dards used, method arid data for each colleae is included in Appendix C.) 

The Task Force survey discloses that application of the public col- 
lege standards to the existing inventory of collage instructional faci- 
lities results in a finding that some 6,233 additional students might be 
accommodated above present enrollment, or about 35 % more students than are 
now being served. All colleges, except St. Martin's, were found to have 
additional capacity, according to the inventories provided and the stan- 
dards applied. 

However, the number of student spaces which result from a given stan- 
dard applied uniformly across several different kinds of institutions in 
differing geographical locations is merely a suggestl on of the numbers of 
students which might be accommodated. Furthermore, the fact that a given 
number may be served does not necessarily imply that a collene should in 
fact enroll additional students in the numbers indicated by the standards 
applied. Most importantly, the standards used bv the Task Force assume 
that the surplus in one kind of physical space is convertible to another 
purpose in order to serve additional enrollments if need be -- for example, 
conversion of laboratory space to classroom use or study space to lecture 
purposes. While in some instances conversion may be feasible and accom- 
plished at modest cost, in others it may be ’.ore costly than constructing 
wholly new facilities. A number of factors must be considered in determi- 
ning whether a college should serve more students. The colleqe which has 
constructed facilities for a given number of enrollments which has not 
been realized may quite efficiently serve additional students especially 
if the required staff is already on hand in the appropriate disciplines. 
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TABLE II- 1 
SUMMARY 

PHYSICAL CAPACITY OF PRIVATE HIGHER EDUCATION IN 1970 
BASED ON INSTRUCTIONAL SPACE ONLY 



Institution 


Enrollment^ 

1969 


Current ASF 2 
Per Student 


Existing 
Minus Required 


Additions! 

Capacity 


Fort Wright College 


440 


72 


+22,581 


314 


Gonzaga University 


2,315 


67 


+20,669 


309 


Northwest College 


544 


44 


+ 1,731 


39 


Pacific Lutheran University 


2,274 


55 


+25,309 


460 


St. Martin's College 


753 


56 


- 4,608 


3 

* 82* 


Seattle Pacific College 


1,962 


59 


+18,395 


312 


Seattle University 


2,851 


57 


+114,988 


2,017 


University of Puget Sound 


2,660 


57 


+47,673 


836 


Walla Walla College 


1,715 


74 


+30,292 


409 


Whitman College 


1,121 


74 


+35,453 


3 

479 ° 


Whitworth College 


1.371 


50 


+52,906 


1 ,058 


TOTAL 


18,006 






6,233 



* Not subtracted from total* 

^•Full-time headcount, excluding night and off-campus enrol lements (Gonzaga law Included), 
Whitworth enrollment data is in terms of F.T.E. 

2 

Required number of sq.ft, derived from standards as modified by existing program (lab 
v. non- lab) , divided by enrollment* 

3 

^St • Martin's and Whitman, using internal standards , arrive at capacity conclusions sub- 
stantially different from Task Force findings. St. Martin's estimates they aecoranodate 
an additional 1,000 students. Whitman could handle only an additional 25-50, 

(See Appendix C for institutional calculations.) 
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However, the college which must add faculty, perhaps reassign space, 
and expand supporting services in order to absorb additional enroll- 
ments should look very closely at proposals directed toward expansion. 

Recognizing the many variables, the colleges were asked to provide 
estimates of the number of students they believed they could accommodate 
taking note of the capacity figures developed by the Task Force and mo- 
dified by factors unique to the institution and not reflected in the 
standards. Two colleges indicated some significant differences, St, 
Martin's College reported that through more efficient course scheduling 
and conversion of existing space to classroom use, the college capacity 
could be increased to 1,000 in contrast to the calculation resulting 
from application of the Task Force standards. Whitman College, pointing 
out that the standards used assume a flexibility in the use of space 
and fail to take note of individual programs and needs, estimates they 
could accommodate an additional 25-50 students, rather than the much 
larger number calculated by the Task Force. The college also stressed 
the burden of costs entailed when expanding enrollments in some instan- 
ces and the inter-relationship of housing and college capacity, a factor 
of particular importance for colleges located in small communities. 

Recognizing the several qualifications which must be attached to 
any estimate of the number of possible, additional students which could 
be accommodated above present enrollments. 

The data substantiates that Washington private colleges and uni- 
versi ties which nov serve approxima tel t? 20 , OOP personscould accom- 
modate additional students w±thln their existing physical p lants . 

The eleven insti tutions could accommodate up to ona third me rs stii - 
dents based on analysis s2gce_ut±l±zatlon__gteQ3M£^S. SSSSr 

parable to those used for nubile four-uear coil eyes. 
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The findings of the survey also demonstrate in some degree the 
end result of the building programs pursued by several of the colleaes 
which assumed greater enrollment growth than has in fact been the case. 
For at least one institution the figures represent student space for- 
merly filled, but now vacant because of enrollment declines. 
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CHAPTER III 



FINANCIAL STATUS 



The Council on Higher Education in devel oping this report has put 
special emphasis upon the preparation of as complete and accurate a 
statement of the financial status of the private colleges and universi- 
ties in the state as is possible. Such a statement was deemed essential 
for the Council to fully understand the problems facing the institutions, 
and to develop possible recommended programs to assist in their solution. 

A Task Force on the Financial Status of Private Higher Education was 
appointed to supervise the collection of necessary data from the colleges, 
and to assist in developing conclusions for the study Steering Committee 
and the Council itself. The Task Force selected Touche Ross & Co., finan- 
cial management consultants, from among other qualified firms, to analyze 
and verify available college financial reports. Primary data included in 
the analysis was the annual Higher Education General Information Survey 
of the Office of Education (HEGIS) and annual audit reoorts nreoa^ed for 
each college by Independent auditors. The Touche Ross & Co. si^f were 
also asked to develop short term projections to 1975 within the framework 
of assumptions approved by the Task Force. The result of this effort has 
been probably one of the most comprenensi ve , comparative statements of 
the actual financial conditions of a state's private colleges and univer- 
sities yet developed nationally. This was made possible by the full coope- 
ration of the institutions in supplying data and their willingness to 
answer subsequent questions and supply additional figures. During the 
course of the survey at least two visits were made by the Touche Ross 
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staff to each campus and the appropriate administrative staff consulted 



Examination of the institution's financial status reports she. that 
several of the Washington private colleges and universities face severe 
financial difficulties and will continue to do so in the immediate years 



After review of the data for each college the Task Force concluded: 

1 „ Meeting the debt service requirements is one of the most signi- 
ficant problems facing most of the private colleges and can mean 
the difference between operation in the black and deficits « Since 
debt service is principally related to auxiliary enterprises , it 
is essential for the private colleges to maintain a high level 
of occupancy in its resident campus program ; obviously , this is 
related to maintaining an optimum enrollment . 

2 . Lack of adequate supporting endowment funds (with the exception 
of one institution) leave no alternative for Washington private 
institutions but to rely on tuition as its major source of re- 
venue in the coming five-year period m 

3 m Gift income which might have been directed to endowment in the 
1960’s was consigned to building funds to provide for expanding 
enrollment * As a consequence , the State’s private colleges have 
an extremely valuable physical plant capable of absorbing many 
mere students . 

4 . It is unlikely that future undesignated gifts will be allocated 
to endowment because of the private colleges’ imperative needs 
for current operating income . 

5, Rapidly rising costs of operation and the necessity of competing 
with all institutions for quality faculty members force the pri ** 
vate colleges to increase steeply their only major source of 
income , tuition. 

The Task Force classified the colleges studied within three general 
categories of financial strength based upon current and projected income 
and expenditures: 



1 Data are not included for Northwest College of the Assemblies of God. 

O 



on the final sets of figures presented herein. ■ 



ahead. 
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Financially^ secure at present. 



Walla Walla College and Whitman College 

Financially secure but coul<d incur major deficits due to limited 
endowment and lack of other financial resources. 

Pacific Lutheran University and University of Puget Sound 

Definite financial difficulties at present and in the future due 
to either deficits anticipated to meet debt service requirements 
or shortages of operating funds: 

Fort Wright College, Gonzaga University , Seattle Pacific College, 

Seattle University, St. Martin’s College and Whitworth College. 

The above general conclusions are based upon review of present and 
projected current fund profiles for each college. 

In viewing this current fund data, it must be remembered that the 
typical ori vate college and university is dependent primarily upon in- 
come from tuition and fees. Thus changes in enrollment may have major 
impact on a college's balance sheet. As that income fails to keep pace 
with demands made upon it, then financial difficulties are inevitable 
unless other sources are ? ound. 

Tuition and fees for 1970-71 for the colleges surveyed were as 



fol 1 ows 



Fort Wright College 
Gonzaga On i varsity 
Pacific Lutheran University 
St. Martin's College 
Seattle Pacific College 
Seattle University 
University of Puget Sound 
Walla Walla College 
Whitman College 
Whitworth College 



$1200 

1420 

1570 

1460 

1560 

1287 

1710 

1605 

1850 

1596 
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While these charges are substantially above the fees charqed stu- 
dents attending oublic colleges and universities in Washington, 2 they 
are lower as a group than tuition and fees of many indenendent institu- 
tions in other areas which are often in excess of $2,000, 



Examination of the Current Fund profiles summarized in Table III-l 
for each of the colleqes discloses that the ten institutions in the 
aggregate in 1969 received $39,741,629 but faced expenses of $42,689,636. 
Five colleges were found to have incurred deficits in fiscal year 1968, 
eight in 1969, and six estimated in fiscal year 1970, 



Significant deficits are projected for most of the colleges through 
1975. (See Appendix D for description and financial detail for each col- 
lege and a description of the guidelines used in gathering and presenting 
data.) In preparing projections, the following Task Force-developed guide- 
lines were employed: 



a. Existing Council on Higher Education full time equivalent enroll- 
ment projections to Fall 1972 (converted to fee-paving students) 
were used with the 1972 figure carried forward to 1975 as a con- 
stant, Future tuition was calculated upon known, planned increa- 
ses or on the basis of 5 percent per year. The Task Force points 
out that since these calculations represent some 80% of the in- 
come for most of the colleqes, a slight chanae in enrollment or 
tuition level results In major income variations. 

b. In projecting income from gifts, the average of known recent, 
annual experience was used with a 5 percent annual increase for 
each year of projection, 

c. Projections of contributed services were based unon the infor- 
mation available from those colleges where such services are ren- 
dered, 

d. Education and general expenditures were projected with an annual 
increase of five percent per year. 



d U.W. and W.S.U. currently charge $432 for residents; $1080 for non- 
residents. State college fees are $320 and $720 respectively. 
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SUMMAPY OF CURRENT FUND PROFILES 
WASHINGTON PRIVATE COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
1968 to 1975 " 
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e. Student aid income and expenditures are projected to increase 
at the same rate as tuition and fee increases. 

f. Income and expenditures for auxiliary enterprises were projec- 
ted as a single figure and taking into account known chanctes, 
such as construction of a new dormitory. 

g. External debt was projected to 1975. Inter-fund debt is not 
included in the debt service analysis. 

Necessarily, the resulting figures projected cannot reflect many 
future decisions which could result in major changes in institutional 
di recti on . 



It is important to note that the annual deficit for those colleges 
incurring them in the years of projection shown in Table III-l are not 
carried forward into the following year. If they were, the deficits would 
be compounded annually. For purposes of data presentation it was assumed 
that the projected deficit in each year is met in some manner: soecial 
appeals for aid, cutback in projected levels of program, tuition increa- 
ses beyond those projected or previously planned, assistance from the 
public treasury, or, additional borrowing. The last instance would, of 
course, add to college expenditures for debt service and debt retirement 
in the subsequent years. In summary, the method of projection is conser- 
vative and thus the magnitude of potential problems facing some of the 
colleges is probably understated. (Deficits shown for 1968, 1969 and 1970 
are carried forward in that when borrowing has occurred it is represented 
in new debt service demands caused by the resulting long term debt as 
shown in Table I II -2.) 

Review of data detail for each colleqe and university indicates the 
importance that servicing of debt has for the present and projected de- 
mands upon college funds. These requiremerts are summarized in Table III-2. 
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TAB IE II 1-2 

DEBT SERVICE REQUIREMENTS 
WASHINGTON PRIVATE COLIEGES! AMD UNIVERSITIES 
1968 to 1975 
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(1) Includes $4 91 ,.324 of demand or short-term debt. 

(2) Estimate - Payments become progressively higher,, $5,629,000 worth of b or ds i SSUG d 7/1/68. 

(3) Includes interest. 
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From this it is seen that several of the colleges would not be in- 
curring deficits but for heavy debt service requirements. These debts 
are primarily owed to Federal agencies for housing and food service fa- 
cilities, Debt for housing is becoming a greater and greater problem as 
students increasingly do not wish to ii-^ke use o f college provided faci- 
lities. Vacant beds mean loss of income which should qo to debt retire- 
ment, The deficit must be met from other income sources. In some instan- 
ces, such as Seattle University, Seattle Pacific College, and Pacific 
Lutheran University, significant debt also exists in the form of notes 
owed commercial interests which normally carry higher interest rates 
than federally secured loans. 

Many colleges over the nation can count upon endowment and invest- 
ment income to supplement tuition and other income sources. In times of 
extreme emergency tie principal of endowments and investments may be ex- 
pended rather than resorting to borrowing to meet immediate needs. How- 
ever, among the Washington private colleges and universities only two 
Institutions, Whitman College and the University of Puget Sound, have 
endowments of any significance, and even then only Whitman could be said 
to have an endowment sufficient to provide the college with an annual in- 
come to assist the college to defray expenses at well as a substantial 
reserve to meet unexpected needs. Indeed six of the nine colleges for 
which data are available were able to realize less than $40,000 per year 
from endowment this past fiscal year as shown in Table II I -3. 

Continued support from a sponsoring group may function in lieu of 
an endowment. Of the colleges, Walla Walla, Whitworth, Pacific Lutheran 
and the University of Puget Sound have received steady church group sup- 
^ port with Pacific Lutheran University and Walla Walla receiving the more 
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TABLE III- 3 
ENDOWMENT PROFILE 

WASHINGTON PRIVATE HIGHER EDUCATION 





67-68 

Book value 


68=69 

Book value 


69-70 

Book value 


69-70 

Market value 


69-70 

Income earned 


Fort Wright 


$ 84,644 


$ 83,998 


$ 70,841 


$ 39,752 


$ 1.AQ0 


Gonzaga 


781,402 


622,155 


878,819 


855,954 


17,568 


Pacific Lutheran 


662,885 


735,184 


621,926 


587,060 


37,298 


St. Martin* s 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Seattle Pacific 


1,950 


1,950 


1,950 


unknown 


12,000* 


Seattle University 


1,098,805 


1,117,958 


522,689 


484,568 


31,308 


Univ* of Puget Sound 


5,543,103 


5,678,865 


6,078,632 


6,078,632 


150,000 


Walla Walla 


219,177 


203,397 


229,935 


229,935 


18,400 


Whitman 


13,827,000 


15,840,000 


17,287,000 


17,717,000 


879,300 


Whitworth 


1,225,982 


1,310,194 


1,544,243 


1,867,655 


105,532 



* Income earned on service station operation considered as endowment. No value has been 
determined for the station. 
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substantial annual contributions. 



Another form of support are services, generally in the form of 
faculty time, contributed by a religious qroup which would otherwise 
have to be provided at substantially hiaher cost. Fort Wright, Gonzaqa , 
St. Martin's and Seattle University all benefit in some degree from the 
contributed services of the members of the religious orders concerned. 

Occasional annual deficits do not necessarily signal a deterio- 
rating financial situation. However, the extent to which liabilities 
increase in proportion tc assets is significant.. Table III-4 summarizes 
the combiner fund balances for the colleqes as of summer 1970. 

Finally, Table 1 1 1 -5 summarizes a number of aggregate measures re- 
lated to the financial aspects of each of the colleges. This table shows 
that the cost of education as calculated by dividing FTE into the total 
of general and educational expenditures varies from a hiqh of $2145 at 
one college to a low of $1183. The median cost is $1618. This may be 
comoared to a simi 1 arly cal cul ated median cost of $1334 per FTE amonq 
the Washington state colleges. 

The level of faculty salaries, overall student to faculty ratios, 
the seniority of faculty by rank, program mounted, and class size are 
all major elements in the cost of education. Low cost may be the result 
of low salaries, large class size, and starvation of library and other 
support budgets as well as efficiency in oDerations. While such summary 
cost figures must be used with caution they do serve to illustrate the 
difficulty in developing any generalization about the costs of educating 
a student in a Washington private college or university. 

O 
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TABLE II 1-4 

CO MBINED AND ADJUSTED FUND BA L AN C ES 
(Inter fund accounts e 1 ini ma ted) 



Fort Wright 


AS OF 


SUMMER 1970* 

Assets— 

$ 4, 409 , 196 


Liabilities 
$ 1,552,915 


Adjusted 

fund 

balance 

$ 2,856,281 


Gonzaga 




21,362,994 


8,992,510 


12,370,484 

t 


Pacific Lutheran 




27,334,857 


12,486,649 


14,848,208 


2 

Saint Ma r t in 1 s— 




6,350,678 


2,316,465 


4,034,213 


? 

Seattle Pacific— 




14,964,292 


8,212,580 


6,751,712 


Seattle University 




32,871,593 


19,478,635 


13,392,958 


University of Puget 


Sound-^ 


33,194,345 


5,452,142 


27,742,203 


Walla Walla 




14,744,275 


1,452,318 


13,291,957 


Whitman 




34,722,381 


716,506 


34,005,875 


Whitworth 




13,262,684 


4,660,404- 


8,602,280 



1 Assets include fixed assets at current dollar figure as filed with 
Washington Rating Bureau and market value of endowments. 

2 Same as book values. 

3 Same as book values for endowments. 

* See also Appendix D, Schedule , Combined Balance Sheet Items, Book Value 
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Concl usi ons 

Review of the financial data collected for this study and the field 
visits conducted by study staff and consultants leads the Council on 
Higher Education to conclude: 

a. The financial situation of the majority of the colleges is quite 
grave. Six of the ten colleges reporting financial data face 
immediate fiscal difficulties and it is projected that this sit- 
uation will continue in the years ahead. These institutions will 
be forced to dilute present quality of program, to limit offer- 
ings or to possibly cease operations if aid is not forthcoming. 

Four of the colleges are financially secure at present. However, 
at least two of these may face fiscal difficulties in the next 
few years and require outside assistance. Thus eight out of ten 
colleges may be required to look to new sources of funds in the 
immediate future. 

b. The satisfactory financial condition of some of the institutions 
relates to sound fiscal policy and management over the years. The 
difficulties of some of the other colleges may in part be ascribed 
to limited attention in the past to these aspects of policy making 
and college management. 

c. All of the colleges are taking steps in the effort to avoid fi- 
nancial emergencies; however, in some instances the solutions 
are not simple. Under utilized tenured faculty, high debt service 
requirements, and limited enrollment prospects (in part the result 
of high tuition and fees) make the future for some of the insti- 
tutions most uncertain. 
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attention to developing 
e limination of higher cost 

and^low enrollment pro grau^g gn^e cited as stens which most 
o^ths _in^^ution^^ui d take in the face of severs 

~ that despite ameliorative 
HlternoJ ^efori^ su bstanti al^ ^J^tance w ill ruost 

probably be necessary in the immediate years ahead . 
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CHAPTER IV 

ALTERNATIVE PROGRAMS FOR ASSISTANCE 



A number of a; lernati ve methods are theoretically possible through 
which to extend public assistance to independent institutions, some of 
which might be applied in the Washington context. A tully exhaustive 
listing of all possible combinations and variations would serve little 
purpose. However, it is useful to consider selected typical approaches 
used in other states and programs which have been proposed by other stu- 



dy groups and researchers . These approaches and programs may be grouped 
in two categories : those methods which accord assistance o the student 
so that he may purchase his higher education at the institution of his 
choice, and those methods which give assistance to the institution it- 
self. The former grouping may be tnought of as affecting the demand for 
higher education, the latter the suppl y . Obviously a t rsram could be 
devised (as indeed has been the case) which accords t assistance to 
students and which gives aid directly to the institu on. 



In the following, some of the orogram types are outlined briefly 
with comment concerning their strengths and weaknesses. These "models 
are listed within the two general categories. 



ASSISTANCE TO STUDENTS 




Scholarship Aid 

The most common method of qiving some assistance to independent in- 
stitutions is through a state scholarship or aid program. Generally such 
programs provide for according aid to students who have financial need 

Gt 
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and who have demonstrated by high school record and test scores that 
they can successfully complete a higher education. Awards are typically 
made to the student himself and are based upon the fees which he must 
pay at the institution he chooses to attend. As a rule these programs 
benefit students attending both public or private institutions. In most 
states the total dollar awards in scholarship aid are in favor of pri- 
vate over public institutions, though the number of students benefited 
may be greater in public institutions. Today some 23 states have such 
programs with Illinois and California as notable examples. 




comment . From the institutional standpoint all aid accorded to the stu- 
dent is indirect. Availability cf assistance in most scholarship pro- 
grams enables the better student with a financial need to be able to 
choose the institution he wishes to attend, public or private, by re- 
ducing differentials in tuition at private colleges as compared to 
public. However, most programs do not fully equalize the student's 
cost of attending a private college compared to a public one. The pri- 
vate institution, itself, may supply other financial aids to make up 
any differentials. From the institution's standpoint the scholarship- 
type program can assist in attracting better students who might other- 
wise be forced to attend public institutions (or not at all) or for whom 
additional institutional aid funds would have to be made available. (The 
institution may then be in a position to give assistance to other stu- 
dents who are not scholarship holders.) On the other hand, the student, 
if he is in real need, will require a substantial stipend above and be- 
yond his state scholarship aid which is typically limited to payment 
of a portion of his fees. It can be argued that when the state scholar- 
ship program results in a student attending a private college he would 
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not have otherwise attended, the college in providing him a space in- 
curs costs in excess of any benefit from the state-paid tuition. This 
additional burden could tip the balance to a deficit operation. How- 
ever one views the scholarship approach, it is unlikely that for every 
dollar in tuition fee paid by the state that the institution has a 
full dollar to spend at its own discretion. 

Finally, it should be noted that the scholarship aoproach is essen- 
tially directed at stabilizing enrollment or its expansion. Effects of 
a staw student aid program on quality and improvement of institutional 
financial conditions are at best quite indirect, and, perhaps most im- 
portantly, most difficult to demonstrate. 



Student Loans 

A state student loan program for higher education may be provided 
to supplement federal and institutionally based programs. Such loans 
can become part of the student's financial aid package. One advantage 
to loans is that they are not typically limited to fee payments but can 
be applied to living expenses as well. Loans can be guaranteed by the 
state with subsidized interest payments or made directly from a state 
fund. 



comment. In general the comments concerning scholarship aid apply. Ex- 
perience with federal loan programs suggest they are of greater attrac- 
tiveness to students from middle income groups as compared to those from 
the lowest groups. Similarly, they may appear more desirable to those 
students planning to enter better paying occupations. Some concern is 
now being expressed about the amount of debt students incur. 
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Tuition Equalization Grants 



A variation of the scholarship program, a tuition equalization 
grant program could provide for the state to reimburse che student 
(or the institution directly) for a given percentage or dollar amount 
of tuition cost. This grant may be made available to all students or 
only to those students with demonstrated need. A program could provide 
a payment schedule based uoon the difference between public and private 
college tuition ud to a maximum dollar amount (Iowa) or it may pay tu- 
ition fees in excess of a set amount (Wisconsin, New York), ihis amount 
could be pegged at a level higher than the fees at public institutions 
thus only those students attending private colleges may benefit though 
theoretically the program could be open to all students. For example, 
if the public college fees were $500 per year and private $1500, the 
grant could provide up to $1000 as the differential r or those students 
with proven need. Thus the state equalizes the burden on the student. 

comment. Impact on the institution is essentially the same under a tui- 
tion equalization plan as under a scholarship program. The notion of 
tuition equalization is usually applied to programs benefiting all stu- 
dents (or all those with need) regardless of academic performance. The 
impact of such a plan, however, may be much greater than the competitive 
student aid program in that it can be designed to encompass many students 
and allows the institutions to raise tuition with lessened impact on the 
student. 

Voucher System 

Re:e; tly considerable interest has been expressed in the use of 
vouchers as a vehicle to increase student options as well as to aid 
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private education. The use of vouchers has been sugaested for use in 
K-i 2 programs wherein the local school district or the state could oro- 
vide each family a voucher for an amount equal to the average cost of 
education in the public school system. The family may tnen buy the 
child s education as it wishes in public or private schools. 

Proposals to apply the system in higher education vary in some de- 
gree with this K-12 model and are similar to the tuition equalization 
programs. They are based on the premise that the low tuition (or no 
tuition) approach to public higher education has resulted in practice 
in the^poor , who pay taxes but who do not attend college in large num- 
bers, underwriting college attendance by the financially secure who do 
tttend college but who do not pay taxes fully proportionate to their 
ability. The argument continues that since individuals benefit econo- 
mically from their higher education they should pay the full cost of 
education whether in public or private colleges. The state can provide 
a base assistance or "voucher" with supplementary aid for those unable 
to pay the balance. Based on this philosophy a recent report on education 
in Wisconsin states: 

The recommended plan requires all undergraduate students to pay the 
full cost of their education in the institutions which they attend. 

A plan of student financial assistance, ... would provide basic 
grants of $500 to all Wisconsin students and alternate grants to 
students whose individual and family resources fall short of their 
ability to pay the full cost. The amount of the grant would equal 
the difference between the ability to pay ... The students would 
receive vouchers from the state which ... would be exchanged for 
grants according to a payment schedule ...' 



^ Preliminary Report of the Governor's Commission on Education 
(Madison, Wisconsin, March 1970), p. 59. 

cKJl 
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In effect the plan calls for increasing tuition at public insti- 
tutions to full cost (presumably to levels similar to comparable private 
institutions), a voucher worth $500 for all students, and additional 
aid for those in greatest need. As the system operates private insti- 
tutions would thus become competitive with public. 

comment . The notion of charging the full cost of education to students 
attending public institutions is foreign to many, particularly in the 
west. It can be stated that the economists argument of the poor under- 
writing of the rich through low cost public education may have some 
truth, but that low tuition public education has in fact made it possible 
for many persons from modest circumstances to attend colleae. Furthermore, 
a similar case can be constructed concerning many services. The proposal 
does have some appeal in that it may stimulate healthy competition among 
institutions and academic reforms in crder to attract students. It seems 
likely in most states such a program could result in ma.ior enrollment 
shifts among institutions. If a comprehensive financial aid program is 
also provided, increased college-going rates on the part of lower socio- 
economic groups may be an additional benefit. 



Tax Credit Plans 




Special tax credits, advantages, or deductions, may be accorded fa- 
milies and businesses making contributions to higher education. For example, 
amounts of tuition paid may be allowed as a deduction on state income ! 
taxes or a direct tax credit may be given based on the amount contri- 
buted to a higher education institution either in the form of aifts or 
tuition. Under a plan in Indiana individuals and corporations may claim 
up to 50% of their contributions as a tax credit with a maximum of $50 
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for individuals and $500 for corporations. 

comment. Such approaches, though encouraging gifts or recoqnizing the 
financial burden placed on families assisting children through colieoe, 
are quite indirect in providing assistance to i nsti tutions .. Furthermore , 
from an individual standpoint, the possible benefits are not great and 
tend to be limited to individuals in higher tax brackets. 

GENERAL COMMENT i STUDENT BASED ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 

V 

An advantage of the student based program is found in its adapta- 
bility to the constitutional framework of most states.^ In addition, the 
fact that the aid is placed in the student's hands tends to relieve the 
state from concern with the specific academic program or college chosen 
by the student. Questions of comoarabi 1 i t.v with public and private an- 
proaches to education and costs need not necessarily ar’se. State audits 
are unnecessary, as is detailed reporting of data by institutions to the 
state. 

Such programs give indirect assistance to the institution by easing 
present and future tuition burdens on students. If improvement in quali- 
ty or performance of a needed service is desired, then the student 
based program is not an easily adaptable vehicle. (One could, of course, 
create a student aid program only for certain students. For example, aid 
to nursing students alone which would assist the independent institutions 
in maintaining and improving their nursing programs.) The student based 
program is designed typically to give the student a choice. With the 




2 See Chapter V and Appendix E for discussion of constitutional issues 
in the Washington context. 
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element of choiceand changing student attendance patterns, it becomes 
difficult to assure a given level of assistance to a particular insti- 
tution in the initial years of a program. 

ASSISTANCE TO INSTITUTIONS 



Direct Grants 

A state may devise a program whereby direct appropriations are made 
to a given indeoendent institution or classification of institution. 

Such a grant may be developed by a formula or be the result of the po- 
litical decision-making process very much as any other state appropria- 
tion. Grants may be made toward assisting in general operating exnenses 
for the total institution, or may be for a specific program such as a 
medical school. Pennsylvania has used such an aporoach in assisting its 
"state-related" and "state-aided" institutions for some years. 

Direct Grants b v 




The accui . aid to institutions base*., upon some formula or 

unit is becoming a popular solution to meeting the needs of independent 
institutions. The number of degrees granted (New York provides $400 for 
each B.A. and $2400 for each doctorate) may be used as the unit with 
appropriations being made to eligible colleges and universities based 
on the number of degrees granted in a given year. Another approach is 
to provide funds based on the number of student credit hours produced 
or for each F.T.E. student (Oregon, for example, has contracted to pro- 
vide $80 for each 45 quarter hours produced — the equivalent of the 
number of hours for each F.T.E. in an academic year. Various combina- 
tions can be used. The study commission in Illinois recently recommended 
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that $500 be awarded for each State Scholarship grantee attending a 
private college, iri effect an institutional supplement for accommoda- 
ting a scholarship holder; 3 plus $100 for all other freshman and sopho- 
more F.T.E. students, and $200 for all other junior and senior F.T.E. 
students . 



Direct Grants or Loans for Facilities 

Some states have provided funds for construction of facilities on 
a general basis, or for specific classes of facilities such as medical 
schools. State-backed loans rather than grants anpear to be most often 
the rule. 



comment. The direct grant has merit in that funds can be made available 
directly to the institution for either general or specific purposes. The 
Illinois study group observed: 



The recommended grants will enable the institutions to begin to 
move in important ways to strengthen and imorove their academic 
status and to lay the foundation for their subsequent development 
without incurring further deficits in the process. In particular, 
the grants will assist many of the institutions nromotly to im- 
prove their faculty salary structure, strengthen their libraries, 
and reduce some of the backlog of deferred maintenance. 

The total amount of assistance has been set at the 5 percent level 
(of total current operating expenditures) by giving due weight to 
the current financial situation of the institutions; the costs of 
initial steps to improve faculty salaries, lessen deferred main- 
tenance, and improve libraries: and the prospective deficits 
which threaten to become general in the very near future. In the 
Commission's judgment, the total will be adequate to begin to do 
what is necessary now. 4 




J Matching grants to institutions for scholarship holders attending 
those institutions combines both the student oriented and institu- 
tionally based approaches to aid. Such programs may tend to favor 
the stronger institutions which are likely to be the most attractive 
to students. 



T he commission to study non-public higher 
Strengthening Private Higher Education in 
Illinois: Illinois Board of Higher Educati 
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education in Illinois, 
Illinois, (Snri ngf i el d , 
on, 196°), p. 47 
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However, this may tend to assume that enrollments will remain con- 
stant in the private colleges and universities. The basing of grants 
upon output measures may work to encourage enrollment expansion through 
efficient facility utilization which may be to the state's benefit, but 
in the long run, not necessarily the institution's. 



A report evaluating the first year's oneration of the extensive New 
York program concludes 

1. The formula (awards based on degrees granted) does have the merit 
of rewarding productivity ... 

2. The formula does not compensate for differences in the private 
resources of the institutions as indicated by investment port- 
folios and income sources other than tuition. Correlation ratios 
show that the amount of aid received by each institution seems 
to bear no consistent relationship, either directly or inverse- 
ly* to those variables which might be considered pertinent, in- 
cluding costs of programs, expenditures per student, facility 
needs, general financial condition, and ... endowment and 
sources of income other than tuition ... 



In part, based on the observation in the above. New York is attemp- 
ting to explore weightings by both degree levels and fields reflecting 
actual costs, and to develop criteria for aid reflective of the private 
wealth of the institutions, their expenditures, and their effi- 

ciency. 




An argument in favor of the direct, non-specific "shot-gun" approach 
is that even though it may aid indiscriminately , it is a more economical 
alternative than the state assuming full control of a collapsing private 
institution. The direct grant as well as other approaches, may require 
the independent institution to be more accountable to the state than 
might otherwise be the case. This concern should be weighed in consider- 
ing any direct grant program. 

5 

Norman A. Mercer, "Year- End Status of the Program of State Aid to Non- 
Public Colleges," (Albany: University of New York, December 16, 1969) 
Xerox. 
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Contract for Space or Services 



A variation of the direct grant is a program whereby the state 
may enter into a contract or agreement with an institution to provide 
for a specific service or a given number of student spaces. The latter 
approach has been recently adopted in Connecticut. The state may con- 
tract for instruction in specific areas. Some states, for example, con- 
tract for agricultural education, veterinary medicine, engineering, or 
various kinds of research. Agreements can be specific as to number of 
student spaces to be provided in a given subject field or simply "X" 
dollars for general educational services prov'ded. 



comment. A consultant's report for the Washington TACPHE^ study of 
January 1969 outlined some advantages of the contract approach: 



1. It could be a means for avoiding indiscriminate financial 
aid either to institutions or to individual students. The 
logic of contracting is that the s^te has certain defined 
educational needs and that it seek: to meet these needs by 
securing some part of those educat >al services from pri- 
vate institutions at the same time that it is securing the 
remainder of them from public colleges and universities. 

2. Use of the contracting mechanism might necessitate sounder 
state educational planning . . . 

3. The state would not be required to underwrite the costs of 
all of the programs beinq operated by an individual insti-. 
tution . . . 

4. . . .It might induce a much more careful system of cost 
accounting, and hence financial accountability . . . 



Additionally, a contract approach may not raise the full range of 



constitutional and public concerns as would a direct aid program be 



6 Higher Education in Washington, The Temporary Advisory Council on 
Public Higher Education, January 1969, 



inaugurated benefiting the entire institution's program. 

On the other hand, the more specific the definition of service 
to be provided, such as a number of student soaces in a given program, 
there is potentially lessened direct impact on the total institution. 

While a single program might be improved through state assistance, the 
spill-over effect upon the total program may be insufficient to affect 
the institutional situation in general. Furthermore, there may be diffi- 
culty in identifying those services which the institution can furnish 
which are insufficiently provided by state institutions and which can 
be economically offered in independent institutions. 

OTHER APPROACHES 

Some additional forms of institutionally focused proorams include; 
Faculty Salary Su p plements 

Under such a program the state could agree to provide a proportio- 
nate share of private college faculty salaries perhaps toward equalizing 
public and private institution salaries. A variation would be to provide 
for distinguished professor chairs. 

Contract for Faculty 

A variation of the above and the contract approach would be a state 
program contracting for faculty from independent institutions to instruct 
public and private higher education students; or an arranqement whereby 
the state would hire faculty for specific purposes in independent insti- 
tuti ons . 
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Institutional Tax Exemptions 

Extension of programs of property tax exemption to relief from 
sales, use, and other taxes. 

State Higher Education Foundation 

Creation of a semi-public foundation with state and private fund 
which would see to the education of specific groups of students. Stu- 
dents could be placed in public or private institutions with fees paid 
and stipends provided based on financial need. Suppl ementary funds could 
be awarded the institution for each student educated. 



Development of Consortia 

Consortia including public and private institutions may be designed 
to provide assistance for specific programs by pooling students, faculty 
and facilities in areas of high cost and/or low student demand. 



State Purchase of Higher Education Facilities 

The state could develop a proqram whereby it purchases the facili- 
ties of selected institutions and in turn leases the plant back to the 
college. The state could, under these circumstances, assume outstandinq 
debts, and/or underwrite maintenance costs. An alternative would be for 
the state to construct a needed facility such as a law school, provide 
its initial library, and lease the plant to an institution to operate. 



State Assisted Library Program 



In exchange for providinq access to libraries to all researchers , 
the state might assist independent institutions in supporting their li- 
braries by placing current and back materials on permanent loan from the 
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State Library. This could give some relief to college library annual 
budgets . 

Connecticut Plan 

A combination student and institutionally based program was adopted 
in Connecticut in 1969. Under the nlan each college agrees to take a 
specified number of additional students based on oro.iections verified 
by the coordinating agency. These student spaces are for Connecticut stu- 
dents only. To determine grants, the number of additional Connecticut 
students is multiplied by 125% of the college tuition or by $2047, which- 
ever is lower. (The $2047 is the cost of education in a four-year-college 
as determined by the agency.) Grants are made one half on duly 1 and the 
balance on November 15. However, the institution must reallocate 80% of 
the amount received to student aid for Connecticut students. Presumably 
this could replace institutional funds presently used for student aid. 
$1.5 million was allocated for 1970-71 for apportionment to 13 private 
four-year colleges and fon*- colleges. 

Conclusions 

As a general proposition, student based programs in most states nave 
the vircue of raising fewer constitutional and other legal problems How- 
ever, v'lile the benefit to the student is clear in such nlans, pregrams 
must '■'each large proport'’ ons (typically in the form o> tuition egm? i na- 
tion) before much benefi ; to the institutions can be felt. On the ther 
hand, institutionally focused programs can place funds at the dis sal 
of the college to meet immediate needs for program maintenance or improve- 
ment. As ~unds are forthcoming so, it is assumed, will be the retirement 
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for accountability, yet this accountability need not differ markedly 
from requests for data now met on a voluntary basis to state and federal 
agenci es . 



An overview of_ existing and proposed programs in the several 
states leads to no Perfectly fitted for the Washington 

context . Each state , when it has developed a program, has cho- 
sen its own course to meet the perceived problems of the insti - 
tutions within its borders_and its ^onsti^jrti^nal constraints . 
Though independent institutions acrosjs the nation share a common 
concern for their future, each institution or category o£ insti- 
tution by region is loce.tsd within a P£^ijfical_, legal and eco- 
nom ic context so as to make development of a uniform formula 
for ai d im^ossible^ . 
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CHAPTER V 

CONSTITUTIONAL ISSUES* 

The United States Constitution 

In applicable part the First Amendment limits the states through 
the Fourteenth Amendment in two respects: 

a. the states shall not unduly infrinqe upon the free exercise of 
religion, and 

b. the states shall "make no law respecting an establishment of 
rel i gion. " 

Of these two, the former in the Washington situation is probably less 
important then the latter, for a state program that would substantially 
impinge upon any religious practice or belief is not proposed. It is im- 
portant, however , to note that the two clauses are interrelated. Indeed, 
the purpose of both clauses in the final analysis is the same, to assure 
freedom of religion. The free exercise clause does so in a direct imme- 
diate way, specifically protecting the individual against governmental 
interference; the establishment clause, on the other hand, does so only 
in a precautionary way, requiring some degree of separation of religious 
functions from governmental functions, for fear that otherwise the accu- 
mulation of modest involvements of government and religion would ulti- 
mately lead to the impingement by that government upon the religious 
practices and beliefs of those persons who were not the beneficiaries 
of the state's involvement. 

* This Chapter and Appendix E was prepared by Professor Robert L. Fletcher, 
School of Law, University of Washington. 
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This earliness in the application of the Establishment Clause, in- 
hibiting government before it may actually have impinged upon anyone's 
religious beliefs or practices, explains how it is, for example, that 
the United States Supreme Court could hold it unconstitutional for a 
public school to conduct a prayer as part of its program quite without 
regard to whether the activity unduly impinqed upon cr was coercive of 
any student in the school. 1 In shaping plans, therefore, for the use of 
state money in assisting church-related schools, we must not be misled 
into thinking we avoid a holding of unconstitutionality simply be makino 
the particular program, whatever it may be, completely optional to the 
student. 



Significant United States Supreme Court decisions involving the 
application of the Establishment Clause to the states number at most 
not more than a dozen or so, all decided within the last thirty years. 2 
In these cases the Court has not developed a wholly consistent body of 
doctrine, but by and large it has shown a tolerant attitude toward 



1 Engel v. Vitale, 370 U.S. 421 (1962) 

2 

Ten significant uses as follows; 3 or 4 more that some persons might 
consider significant establishment cases: 

The ten: Everson v. Board, 330 U.S. 1 (1947) Illinois ex re! . 
McCollum v. Board, 333 U.S. 203 (1948) 

Zorach v. Caluson, 343 U.S. 306 (1952) 

Sunday Closing Cases, 366 U.S. 420, 582, 599, 617 (1961) 
Torcaso v, Watkins, 367 U.S. 488 (1961) 

Engel v. Vitale, 370 U.S. 421 (1962) 

School District v. Schempp, 374 U.S. 203 (1963) 

Board v. Alien, 392 U.S. 236 (1968) 

Presbyterian Church v. Mary Elizabeth, 89 S. Ct. 601 (1969) 
Walz v. Tax Commission, S. Ct. May 4, 1970 
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The marginally significant: 

W. Va. Board v. Barnett, 319 U.S. 624 (1943) 
Sherbert v. Verner, 374 U.S. 398 (1963) 
Epperson v. Arkansas, 393 U.S. 97 (1968) 
Welsh v. U.S., S. Ct. June 15, 1970 
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states' participation in and with religion. The two most recent cases, 
for example, hold it not unconstitutional for a state to furnish stu- 
dents at religious schools with textbooks chosen by the school's per- 
sonnel , though subject to state approval , 3 and for a state to grant 
real property tax exemptions to church property along with the proper- 
ty of other charitable organizations. 

Further and detailed discussion of the United States Supreme Court 
cases is omitted from this memorandum since, as developed below, t h e 
Washington State Constitution also limits the state in these respects , 
and those limitations appear considerably more stringent than those of 
the United States Constitution . 

Washington State Constitution 

A. PERTINENT SECTIONS 

Three sections seem the most limiting: 

a. Amendment 34 (unchanged in this respect from the original 
wording in Art. I, Sec. 11) 

". . .No public money or property shall ba appropriated 
for or applied to any religious worship, exercise or in- 
struction, or the support of any religious establishment. . . 

b. Article IX, Sec. 4 

“All schools maintained or supported wholly or in part by 
the public funds shall be forever free from sectarian con- 
trol or influence." 

c. Article VIII, Sec. 5 

"The credit of the state shall not, in any manner be given 
or loaned to, or in aid of, any individual, association, 
company or corporation." 




3 Board v. Allen, 392 U.S. 236 (1968) 
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B. DISCUSSION OF AM. 34 AND ART. IX, SEC. 4 

1. Identification of significant variables 

At least with respect to the general problem of assistance to 
private colleges and universities, the first two of these constitutio- 
nal provisions (Am. 34 and Art. IX, Sec. 4) nose problems akin to those 
under the United States Constitution's Establishment Clause. On the 
other hand, as suggested above, both the literal terms of these Washing- 
ton Constitution provisions and the decisions of the Washington State 
Supreme Court seem to have been considerably more stringent UDon the 
state tha:’ have the comparable structures of the United State Consti- 
tution and the United States Supreme Court decisions. On the whole, how- 
ever, the Washington Constitutional Law yields fairly readily to the 
same sort of analysis and will be so treated in this memorandum. 

It is useful to identify the most significant limiting factors that 
inhere in the Establishment Clause restrictions and then, as the strength 
of these factors might be made to vary from one plan for assistance to 
another, to show how the strength or weakness of the structure will cor- 
respondingly vary. 




The following factors in any particular state program seem to be 
the most significant: 

a. the type of state participation, as for example by direct state 
funding, by state exemptions from taxation, or by the use of 
state facilities; 

b. the nature of the particular program being assisted, with respect 
to its religious content or character; and 

c. the nature of the institution receiving the state assistance, with 
respect to the degree of control or influence that religious doc- 

*73 

trine, structure, or authority has upon it. 
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2. State Participation 

The obvious feature of the first variable, i.e., the type of state 
participation, is that as the state's oarticipation becomes more direct, 
more immediate, more specific and more positive, so does the chance for 
violation of constitutional limitation become more serious. In one fairly 
recent Washington case 5 relatively mild participation in a released time 
program in the Spokane public schools was sanctioned while, with respect 
to some of the features of the plan, the court found the state's parti- 
cipation too substantial . In that case the school was directed by the 
court to discontinue passing out sign-up cards in the schoolroom and 
announcing the program in the schoolroom; yet the court did permit the 
school to dismiss those students who wished to take part, delivering 
them into the arms of the church officials, and to furnish some differ- 
ent and of necessity not the regular class-type instruction to those 
students who stayed behind. In the 1970 United States Supreme Court case 
holding not unconstitutional New York's exemption of church property from 
real property taxation, 6 the Court pointed out that an exemption from 
taxation, different from a direct grant program for use of state monev, 
would not involve the government in "sustained and detailed administra- 
tive relationships" such as might be found in the enforcement of statu- 
tory standards in a direct grant and thus be a source of undesirable 
entanglement of government with religion. So too, for the state to offer 
courses at a state institution for students otherwise enrolled as stu- 
dents in church schools would incur significantly less state involvement 
than were the state to provide the teachers or courses at and as part of 
the church school's curriculum. 




5 Perry v. School District, 54 Wash. 2d 886 (1959) 

6 Wal 2 v. Tax Commission, S. Ct. May 4, 1970 
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A further variant sometimes uroed is for the state to "purchase" 
or "hire" the religious body to perform some secular function, much as 
the state might purchase an "Amana" freezer unit for use in a state 
facility from the religious grouo who manufacture these oroducts . The 
point of distinction could have some validity in a particular case. To 
put a hypothetical case, suppose for example the state should decide 
that the public schools need about 500 new teachers per year, that the 
state supported colleges of education are graduating only about 150, and 
that the private colleges must be depended upon for the additional 350, 
some of which will be graduated from religiously dominated school s . Coul d 
the state in effect pay the corollary, the relative strength of its re- 
ligious content will be its weakness . The element of generality most 
appealing is the state's interest in furthering the education of the 
populace. There can, of course, be no question but that objective has 
the highest social utility. Indeed, the reinforcement of the noint can 
be taken from the education article of the Washington constitution it- 
self, where in Section 1 it oronounces that, "It is the paramount duty 
of the state to make amnle provision for the education of all children 
residing within its borders ..." And certainly a convincing argument 
can be made that "ample provision" means something different in 1970 
from what it did in 1889, now to include more than just the "general 
and uniform system of public schools" described in Section 2 of that 
articl e . 

The Washington court's work in this resnect has been quite restric- 
tive of state aid. In a most important case decided in 1949^ the court 
held a legislative requirement of local school districts that they trans- 




® Visser v. Nooksack Valley School District, 33 Wash. 2d 699 (1949) 
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port all children to their respective schools, church schools included, 
to violate the state constitution. The court was sinaularly unimoressed 
with the argument that had proved so successful in a comparable United 
States Supreme Court case holding not unconstitutional New Jersey's bus 
transportation law^ — that the state was primarily interested in sa-^e 
transportation of school children, not that it was tryinq to promote 
religion. The Supreme Court of the United States emphasized the utter 
generality and broad social utility of that legislative ournose, as 
with police and fire protection che ashington Supreme Ccjrt, on the 
other hand, noted the strictly re ’i pious nature and dominance of the 
particular ichool litigating in t.e ase and emphasized that for the 
state to furnish free transportation to the children attending its 
schools was a substantial monetary benefit to that religious institu- 
ti on . 



That case was decided over 20 years ago. Just last year, a case 
roughly similar but decided on quite different qround brouqht forth 
quite a different comment from the Washington court. The question in 
the case was whether a particular church camn was entitled to the statu- 
tory exemption of churches from real property taxes, not the question 
whether such exemption violated the state constitution. In decidinq that 
the camp was not entitled to the exemption, since it did not qualify 
under the statutory language, the Court remarked that the state could 
not "directly subsidize such an activity" (character building and recre- 
ation) if it"took the form of teaching of a particular religious creed," 
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9 Everson v. Board, 330 U.S. 1 (1947) 

Pac. N.W. Conference v. Barlow, 77 Wash. Dec. 2d 492 (1969) 
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and then further commented: "Therefore it cannot be convincingly argued 
that the camp is performing a function which the state would ordinarily 
have the burden of performing at taxpayer's expense.' 1 The suggestion 
appears to be that if the church were performing such a function, there 
might be some argument that it would be pr "issible for the state to 
subsidize it. Since the case went off on ant thf • point, however, these 
offhand comments by the court must not be ta en i>’th t d much encourage- 
ment, much less as authoritative. 

A further bit of modest encouragement can b taker fnom another 
recent Washington case, in which the court he id unconstitutional 
the teaching of a "Bible as Literature" course o the University of 
Washington.^ Here the court emphasized the scholarly rature of the 
course, despite the argument of the plaintiff litigants who insisted 
that teachina the Bible in any wav necessarily involved a particular 
attitude and appraisal of a religious sort. [Indeed, the plaintiffs' 
argument went further, that so to present the Bible in fact unduly im- 
pinged upon their religious beliefs and practices, for their religious- 
ly based understanding of the meaning and significance of the Bible 
was quite at odds with that presented in the particular course; the 
court rejected this argument out of hand.] Note particularly that the 
court's approach is to point to the generality of the function being 
performed by the state -- the "open, free, critical, and scholarly exa- 
mination of the literature, experiences, and knowledge of mankind." The 
fact that it impinged upon or necessarily involved some attitudes toward 
religion was wholly incidental. To find the religious feature in this 



Calvary Church v. Board, 72 Wash. 2d 912 (1-67) 
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situation too dominant would even suggest questions as to such utterly 
general courses as anthropology, zoology, etc. 

Probably the underlying difficulty with this point is that there 
are many results of aid that might be given to church schools, see 
of utmost generality and broad social utility, such as to furnisi- po- 
lice and fire protection, or to educate all students of the state, and 
some of the most direct and specific reliqious benefit, such as to our- 
chase the religious raiment of the minister who conducts the services 
in the campus church or to erect the structure in which he does so. And 
it is misleading simplicity to insist that any particular program that 
in any way assists church schools is solely of one sort or another, even 

though so labelled. 



It is instructive to note that the debate on this same point con- 
tinues in the United States Supreme Court, most recently in the opinions 
in the conscientious objector case decided June 15, 1970. In that case 
the majority of the court held that the petitioner could not be convic- 
ted for draft evasion even though his objection was not religiously based, 
at least not so in any ordinary sense of the word. The opinions of Mr. 
Justice Harlan in concurrence and of Mr. Justice White in dissent again 
debated the constitutionality of the conscientious objector exception to 
military service. Seeinq the exception as a violation of the Establishment 
Clause, Mr. Justice Harlan pointed to the lack of generality or breadth 
("neutrality" is his word) to the exception. He argued that in order to 
survive constitutional challenge the exception should have included per- 
sons who found such compulsion from any source, religious or not. Failing 
to see that breadth to the exception, Mr. Justice Harlan decided the ex- 
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ception was unconstitutional. He noted that Mr. Justice Frankfurther 's 
concurring opinion in the 1961 Sunday Closinci Cases would hold legis- 
lation unconstitutional "only if the absence of any substantial legis- 
lative purpose other than a religious one is made to appear." The dis- 
senting opinion of Mr. Justice White in the current case (joined by 
The Chief Justice and Mr. Justice Stewart) did not dispute this test 
but found that Congress could have a secular purpose in the exemption 
of religiously based conscientious objection in a practical concern 
for the effectiveness of a military force in part made up of persons 
with such scruples against war. Mr. Justice Harlan was not convinced 
of this but rather believed that all Congress wished to do was to honor 
or favor those whose scruples were religiously based, as an accommoda- 
tion to religion. In Mr. Justice Harlan's favor, it should be noted 
that Mr. Justice White did not attribute to Congress any judgment that 
religiously based scruples against war would produce anv less fit sol- 
diers than would scruples based on other grounds, and it seems likely 
that Mr. Justice White would have been hard Dressed to make such an 
assertion. 

To put a further examnle, but from a non-school setting, even the 
Washington Constitution, in Am. 34, permits the employment of a chaplain 
in state correctional institutions. Yet I suppose it is apparent that 
this highly religious function also serves an interest of generality, 
i.e., of therapy and care, that is beneficial to the state as a whole, 
and for Washington to conduct such religious services ought not run afoul 
of the Establishment clause. Here, of course, it would be only the United 
States Constitution that would pose the problem, since the Washington 
Constitution explicitly permits the practice. 
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Nature of the Institution Receiving the Assistance 

r ' with the other factors discussed above, it appears that a: 
institution receiving the state's assistance is fou^d to be mo ~e a 
more dominated by religious doctrine, structure, or authority, the 
weaker will be the prospect for survival against constitutional att :k. 

This factor is identified separately primarily because the Wasr ng- 
ton Constitution so clearly speaks in these terms in both of t :e perti- 
nent sections, in Am. 34, "No public money or property shall be appropri- 
ated for . . . the support of any religious establishment," and in ; . IX 

Section 4, "All schools maintained or supported wholly or in part ' duo- 
lic funds shall be forever free from sectarian control or influence Lo- 
gically, this factor is but a particularized ingredient of the factor pre- 
viously discussed, i.e., the nature of the program being financed, with 
emphasis upon its corollary proposition that as the religious ingredient 
in the program becomes stronger, so the prospect for validity of the 
state's program becomes weaker. The drafters of the State Constitution 
could, of course, have been content with language as general as that of 
the First Amendment to the United States Constitution in its Establishment 
Clause, thus in application calling for an evaluation of the generality 
and broad social utility of the state's programs as compared to the 
extent of the religious ingredient. But, the language they adopted has 
apparently gone further, taking in a sense a super-precautionary position, 
purporting to keep all state money out of the hands of "religious estab- 
lishments" and keeping the state-supported institutions free from "sec- 
tarian influence," as a sort of specific insurance against the dangers 
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The specificity and strictness of. the State Constitution make the 
problem of devising a satisfactory state orogram considerably harder 
if in fact the state wishes the beneficiaries of state money to include 
schools that are clearly dominated by or controlled by religious doc- 
trine, structure, or authority. Indeed, there appears little prospect 
for the validity of any but quite remote and indirect benefits to flow 
from the state treasury to such an institution. In other words, the fac- 
tors previously discussed must rate the proposed program extremely high 
on the strength side in order to overcome the weakness that the factor 
now under discussion will introduce. For example, a tuition grant or a 
cost-of-living grant to the student for use at the college of his choice 
could possibly be used to attend a religious college. But there are se- 
rious doubts that a grant of money, for example, on a per pupil or per 
degree granted basis, directly to a church-dominated school would pre- 
sently survive constitutional attack. 

This concern suggests that a range of proposals should be considered 
that might select as among all institutions of higher education in the 
state those that meet certain criteria pointing toward the lack of domi- 
nance or control and indeed the lack of substantial influence of religion 
or religious authority in their management and in the content of their 
program. Then schools presently not qualifying could at least have the 
choice whether to change their control structure and program content in 
order to qualify for the state's funds. 

A subsidiary point here might be considered: If a factual determi- 
nation of this sort be made a part of the administrative machinery for 
carrying out a legislative scheme, the determination of the ultimate 
facts, i.e., the lack of religious control or influence, made by the 
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administrative body or official will be given substantial weight in a 
court's subsequent review of a particular grant. Also, for the legis- 
lation to provide ^or such a determination would itself tend initially 
at least to direct the testing of the statute to grants to those insti- 
tutions that are the less dominated by religion rather than those the 
more dominated. This last assertion is made on the assumption that insti- 
tutions now clearly not qualified would be somewhat slow in changing their 
structure and operation and in all likelihood would wait at least until 
a more-likely- to-be-found-qualified school is the recipient of state 
funds and has had its grant challenged. Once the court has sustained the 
program, assuming it does, then the later extension or application to 
another school would be more likely to pass the test than if that school's 
grant had been the first to be challenged. 

A variant upon this suggestion for removing the religious influence 
or dominance from the school or for differentiating among schools uoon 
the presence or absence of such influence or dominance would be to in- 
sure only that the particular programs being state-financed be so di- 
vorced from the religious influence or control. This approach, risks 
the retention of some of the initial weakness, for it could be readily 
argued that for the state to finance a part of a church-school's 
program, even though that part was completely free from religious in- 
fluence, would at least indirectly benefit the other oarts of the school's 
total program and thus constitute unconstitutional "support." 

On the other hand, Washington case law on the point is peculiarly 
one-sided, for in none of the state programs to undergo test was the na- 
ture of the recipient in question but, rather, it was the nature of the 
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program itself that was debated. That is to say, the institutions in- 
volved were either publicly supported institutions clearly free of sec- 
tarian influence such as the University of Washington or were clearly 
religiously dominated schools. There were no in-betweens. For example, 
the bus transportation case 13 involved a school clearly dominated and 
controlled by a church organization; the arqument was on the point of 
the generality of the particular program — the transportation. This 
lack of a good case squarely in the middle on the question of its re- 
ligious domination may be a good thinq, for as to any program initiated 
by the Council the court will at least have the benefit of a carefully 
thought-out plan and one factually demonstrable to have been enacted to 
fulfill an urgent need to maintain the quality of higher education in 

the state. 

The Washington court has in one instance at least shown a consider- 
able softening in attitude in this general area. In its decision holding 
it not unconstitutional for the University of Washington to offer the 
course in "Bible as Literature" 14 the court had to face an older (1918) 
case 1 ^ that had held unconstitutional a public school program of grant- 
ing credit for "Bible study" even though the study was only of "the 
historical, biographical narrative and literary features of the Bible. 

In the recent (U.W.) case the court "confined to its facts" the earlier 
decision, indicating in effect that it would not follow it. 




13 Visser v. Nooksack Valley School District, 33 Wash. 2d 699 (1949) 

14 Calvary Church v. Board, 72 Wash. 2d 912 (1967) 

15 State ex rel . Dearie v. Frazier, 102 Wash. 369 (1918) 
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Whether from this it can be predicted that the court will similarly 

•I 

treat the 1949 bus transportation case is not at all sure, but at least 
there is hope. Certainly the bus transportation case opinion is sweeping 
in its assertion that no state aid is permissible, and it is aggressive- 
ly positive in its finding that to furnish bus transportation to the du- 
pils is in effect to aid the school itself. 

C. DISCUSSION OF ART. VIII SECTION 5 

The limitations of Article VIII Section 5 are difficult to handle, 
primarily because the Washington State Supreme Court has not had a con- 
sistent rationale in its decisions interpreting this section. 

The wording is as follows: 

"credit not to be loaned. The credit of the state shall not, in 
any manner be given or loaned to, or in aid of, any individual, 
association, company or corporation." 

It should be compared with a similar restriction upon local govern- 
ment found in Section 7 of the same article: 



"credit not to be loaned. No county, city, town or other municipal 
corporation shall hereafter give any money, or property, or loan 
its money, or dredit to or in aid of any individual, association, 
company or corporation, except for the necessary supoort of the 
poor and infirm, or become directly or indirectly the owner of 
any stock in or bonds of any association, company or coporation." 



Both of these sections grew out of the very real fears in 1889 for 
the vulnerability of weak state and local governments to exploitation 
and to bribery or other corruption by aggressive and unprincipled per- 
sons or business corporations. In the western states the railroad cor- 




^ Visser v. Nooksack Valley School District, 33 Wash. 2d 699 (1949) 
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porations were the principal villains. For example, in Washington the 
Walla Walla residents had raised some $80,000 for the Northern Pacific 
Railroad to build a line to their area to compete with the Union Paci- 
fic, and at the time of the constitutional convention they were wide- 
spread in their support of a further proposition that the county bond 
itself to pay the Northern Pacific $250,000 if the proposed line were 
extended somewhat farther than originally proposed. 

As the state government has grown stronger and the likelihood of 
such gross sell-outs has diminished, just what constitutes a violation 
of these constitutional provisions has been increasingly difficult to 
define. 

One line of decisions seems to sustain the government expenditure 
if it can be fairly said that the state is getting something in return, 
much as a buyer can be said to get his money's worth if he pays a fair 
price for a quart of milk. The premise is faulty, of course, for only 
in the most indirect and inexact way can we say that governmental ser- 
vices are purchased by the consumer. Certainly the person who calls for 
police aid does not pay for that service in any direct or exact way. We 
don't even restrict the persons entitled to police orotection to only 
those who pay taxes, and no one suggests that we do. It is simply that 
we have made a judgment long years ago that the community benefit from 
police protection was so great that we were willing to approve the use 
of government money to support the service. 



O 

ERIC 



17 Ai rey, A History of the Constitution and Government of Washington 
Territory, Unpublished Ph.D, Thesis, University of Washington Law 
Library 1945,' pp. 481-82. 
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But if, as these cases seem to assume, we must find that the state 

receive a quid pro quo for the services it renders, certain of the cases 

involving these constitutional provisions do offer a sort of consistent 

rationale. For example, the court decided in 1960 that a city did not 

violate Art. VIII Section 7 in granting an increase in pension to an 

al ready retired employee, saying that this was "deferred compensation" 

and not a "gratuity". Even the veterans' bonus act of 1949 was in part 

sustained on this basis, the court viewing the payment as pay for "ser- 

1 9 

vices rendered" and as a "supplement" to the military pay. The fact 
that the service was rendered in a primary sense not to the state of 
Washington but to the United States and that the supplemental pay came 
long after the service had been rendered were not even mentioned in the 
opinion of the court. 



On the other hand the court in several cases has decided that a 
particular benefit conferred by the state or local government was a "gift" 
or a "gratuity" and thus that the constitutional provision was violated. 
For example, the Port of Seattle was held in 1965 constitutionally unable 
to spend funds for the food and drink of businessmen in the course of 
doing business with them, even though the court did not deny that such 
an expenditure was a desirable or even necessary part of the port's busi- 
ness activity. ^ The court reasoned from the simple but false Dremise 
that a public expense had to be supported by consideration and found, ob- 
viously, that these expenditures were not supported by such consideration 
and were therefore violative of the constitutional provision. The court 
did not recognize that many if not most governmental activities do not 
exact a consideration from the person benefitted. 




18 Luders v. Spokane, 57 Wash. 2d 162, 356 P. 2d 331 (1960 

Gruen v. State Tax Commission, 35 Wash. 2d I, 211 P. 2d 651 (1949) 

20 State ex rel . O'Connell v. Port of Seattle, 65 Wash. 2d 801, 399 
P. 2d 623 (1965) 
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In a somewhat similar case the court held in 1961 that the state 
would violate the constitutional provision to pay 10 percent of the cost 
of removing certain utility facilities (power and telephone lines) from 
a highway right-of-way even though by so doing the state would be eli- 
gibel for the other 90 percent to come from the federal government. 2 ^ 

The principal difficulty as seen by the court was that the deed granting 
the permission to put the utility facilities there in the first place 
required the utility companies themselves to pay the cost of any sub- 
sequent removal or relocation. For the state to pay constituted doing 
something it was not legally obligated to do and was thus a gift. The 
dissent properly reminded the court that this reasoning would also in- 
validate the grant of the original easement, but the majority took no 
note of the argument. 

Similarly, the expenditure of funds by the state in its participa- 
tion m the Western Interstate Commission for Higher Education was held 
in 1958 not to violate Article VIII Section 5 even though non-residents 
might enjoy the benefits of the educational facilities of the state, the 
court seeing a sufficient consideration for the benefits so conferred. 22 
The court's language is instructive: 



The legislature of this state has undertaken to carry out a part 
of its duty to educate all children residing within its borders by 
a reciprocal arrangement with its sister states. In return for this 
state s share of the operating costs of the interstate commission 
it receives benefits in educational facilities for the residents 
of this state. The legislature, in the proper exercise of its 
discretion, has deemed the benefits received to be a sufficient 
consideration for the funds expended. The expenditure of funds 

for such purpose does not constitute the giving or loaning of the 
credit of this state. M ur tne 




21 

22 



Washington State Highway Commission v. Pacifi c Northwest Bell 
Telephone Company, 59 Wash. 2d 216, 367 P. 2d 605 (1961 



State ex rel . Tattersall v. 
841 (1958) 



Yelle, 52 Wash. 2d 856, 329 P. 2d 

93 



